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For INFLUENZA. 


Influenza is more than-a-mere cold; it means you have a weakness in 
" your system—and that weakness must be attended to. 

Build up, make strength; fortify and invigorate; profit by your warning, 
and take advantage of the help which Vi-Cocoa offers you. 

The regular user of Vi-Cocoa is not so liable to influenza, because his system 
is fortified against attack and better able to resist it. And again, it helps 
recovery to a wonderful degree ; quickly getting you over the distressing period 
of physical weakness and mental confusion which always follows Influenza. 

ewe). Vi-Cocoa will help you more in winter than any other 
food, diet, or beverage, and it costs but a sixpence. Does 
not the result justify the expenditure of a sum so in- 
finitely small in proportion to the benefit? 
You can try it free of expense. Write to Vi-Cocoa, 
12 Henry Street, London, W.C., for a dainty tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid. . 
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Agents: SKUDDER & CO., 
Wholesale and Manufacturing 
Chemists and Asbestos Marufac- 
turers, 107 Tooley Street, London, 
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A. H. JESSER, Di i 
Chemist, Salisbury House, Tendon 
Wall, E.G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under thie heading at the rate of 2s. per line ef. 7 words or part thereo' 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communtoations ehewld be addressed to t': 
Manager, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adve 

tleements must be received by Tuesday morning for the fellowing week's iseuc. 
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Are YOUR Pots and Pans taking 
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ASTROLOGY, NEW DISCOVERIES.— 
Wonderful revetations, future events, character, busi- 
ners, fortunate days, speculations, marriage, &c. 

date, P.O. 1/-and stamp, to-duy.— Newton Verity, 
4 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 
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CHANGELETS. 


$200 Offered this Week. 
Ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. 3rd PRIZE, £10. £115 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 10. 


Ovs prize list continues to grow bigger and bigger. 
This week, no fewer than 228 readers receive awards. We 
hope these succeases will encourage everyone of you to take 

in the new competition announced kLelow, in which 
£200 is offered in prizes, for if others can win why not 

ou P 

m In these competitions it is interesting to note the steady 
improvement in the standard of merit. Of course, it is 
impossible to publish prey clever attempt sent in, but the 
winning efforts and the other selections we give below will 
indicate that the CuancELets adjudicated this week were 
a very smart lot indeed. 

As CHANGELETs have been attracting the attention of 
many who would like to take in these competitions, 
there is one point we should like to emphasise. The 
attempts received are judged in no haphazard fashion. 
Each effort is considered entirely on ita merits. No 
attention is paid to the 
names or residences of 
competiters. The person 
who stays in a humble cot 
receives the same consider- 
ation as the competitor who 
resides in a palace. Ina 
word our adjudicators are 
strictly impartial. 

We hope this emphatic 
statement will allay the 
doubts of hesitating 
competitors, for we wish 
everyone of you to enjoy 
the pleasure to be derived 
from taking part in these 
delightful conteats. 

The original paragraph 
was: 

Hers A SHEES RULK LIES 
Pook Tom Bow tinea, THE 
DARLING OF OUR CREW. 

The following aro the 
names and addresses of the 
winners, together with their 
attempts: 

First prize of £50: 
George Harding, 19 

High St.. Wordsley, 

Stourbridge. 


Fancy a sHEER “ Bob” making poor Tom 
Atkins, THE DARLING OF OUR nursemaids. 


toa fly. 


Second prize of £25: Mrs, Holden, 195 Middleton 


Road, Royton, near Oldham. 


Inside a shark, alas! ues PooR Tom—and 
THE tobacco OF OUR CREW. 


Paragraph : “ Will you walk ; 
into my parlour?” saida spider | tered can PW into my parlour?” said a house- 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


{n this contest, Changelete, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
Be socd, sweet maid, ard let who will be clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. Tho new words 
are underlined : 

Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men Ee voters. 


Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 
“* Will you walk inte my parlour? ’’ said a spider to a fly. 
Any alteration in a word whatever will te regarded as a 
change. Forexample: spider changed into sprdes becomes 


JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S DONE. 


bie am Changelet: “Must I swim 


become holder ¢o a plumber. 


anew word. Punctuat’on marks may he added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as changes. 
Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER-—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 


Third prize of £10: Miss V. Little, Huntington, | space provided. 


York. 

Herz a limbless relic ties poor old 
Golliwog, THE DAELING OF OUR nursery. 

Here are some other good Changelcts cent in: 
Here a sheer step took poor Tom downwards, 
the result cf our beeswax. 
Herea trouser button lies, poor Tom entered 
the cage of our lion. 
Here a sheer griszner lies r Tom 
Bowling, the wife pawned his “ togs.” 
Here a sheer fixture sits poor Tom 
indignantly, the victim of our glue. 
Here a sheer sauper lies poor Tom, 
ertricating the contents of baby’s moneybox. 
Here a sheer fright kept poor Tom howling— 
the darling swallowe 1 our Changelets. 


For List of Wiaaers of Consolation Pr.zes sce Page iil. 
of the Red Cover. 


Five Words @nly to be Altered. 


CHANGELETS, No. 13. 


you 
my | parlour 


spider | to | 
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Ll undertake to abide by the conditions, and agrce to accept the published 


decisicn as final and legally binding. 


Signed coe ceses cece cece ccs en ee antes 999808 04 901 CORE SEP OED O00 TEC POSTE ETEDOD> oo DEEEeDEO SOD esene: 
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No. 965. 


TRanextS8lON At 
Book Rates. 


Postal Order No. .......cereccecees sesove 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 


2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is cent to cover moro 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHanaELets No. 13 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must, arrive not later than first post Thursday, 

January 14th. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried ont with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £50 will be awarded this week 
to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
consideration. £25 will be awarded 
to the sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be the second best, 
and £10 to the sender of the third 
best. The remaining £116 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

‘The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 

tition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 
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By ROBIN HOOD. 


Won by waiting. Tips. 


It is proposed to hold an aerial congress. The Isle 
of Skye would be a suitable spot. 


“Money can be made honestly,” says the Phila- 
delphia Review. But the point is, how much? 


Mr. Lioyp Geonrar says that “a Scotch accent is 
as good as a testimonial.’? We'd rather have the 
testimonial, 


Mr. Horatio Bottromey is said to be a very able 
lay lawyer. In his case, however, familiarity with 
the law only breeds contempt—of court. 

GovEnNnMENT office clerks are said to feel slighted 
at having been asked to contribute to the recent 
Review or Reviews’ discussion on ‘‘ Sleep.” 


Laptes of the “smart sct,” we are told, now wear 
gems on the heels of their shoes. An appropriate 
decoration, indeed, for those who are so given to 
‘kicking up their heels.” 


“Tae foreign policy of England,’ says a Trieste 
paper, “simply consists in making others pull from 
the fire the chestnuts she covets.””? But Britannia is 
neither Eustaco Miles nor a low comedian. 


“ Frost,” says Country Lirr, ‘‘is the very best of 
cultivators, and every facility should be given it for 
doing its beneficent work.’ It certainly often pro- 
duces a fine crop of beetroot—complexions. 


Sevenan male Suffragists have deserted “the 
cause.’ Their womenkind presented them with 
purple, green, and white neckties (the Suffragist 
colours) for Christmas, and, what is more, expected 
them to wear them. 


Tue menu of the dinner at the recen& new house- 
warming of the Authors’ Club contained the follow- 
ing item: “Roast Critic.” The critics, however, 
without giving any dinners, will continue to have 
some of the authors on toast. 


“Att the romance of human effort,’? says Dr. 
Macnamara, “is rapidly becoming concentrated 
within the microscopic circumference of the electrio 
button.”? A lot of unromantic human effort, how- 
ever, will still be concentrated within the microscopic 
circumference of the collar-button. 


“Success 1x ApveERTIsina”’ is the title of a new 
book by @ number of big advertisers. We are dis 
appointed, however, to find that there are no con- 
tributions from certain eminent actors, authors, 
politicians, and clergymen, whose names no wild ass 
shall drag from us. 


“ PropaBty not one person in a thousand could tell 
the name of the President (of Switzerland) for this 
year,’? remarks the Opserver, ‘‘or ever heard of Dr. 
Deuchar, who has just been elected for the fourth 
time.” The re-elected President’s name, by the way. 
is Deucher, so even the OssERvER cannot tell it. 


In the Britrsn Brg Journat is the following 
advertisement : 

“ Beemaster (Scotch), prepossessing and in his 
prime, desires to correspond with an amiable and 
good-looking lady beekeeper with moderate means. 
Object, surmisable. Replies to ‘Scot,’ B.B.J. Office.” 
He hopes to get a “swarm” of would-be’s, 


Tue President of the Board of Trade has written 
to the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
respecting complaints about the dirty condition of 
their third-class carriages. It is understood that the 
defence will be that it would be as great an act of 
vandalism to clean them as to clean the outside of 
Westminster Abbey. They both look as if they dated 
from about the same period. 


Tum Karser, we learn, has become a tectotaler. 
But, so says the Darry Express, in order that his 
guests and courtiers may not be inconvenienced by 
this new departure—etiquette would demand that 
they also should be teetotalers—he has invented, and 
drinks at meals, a sparkling temperance beverage 
which looks like champagne, but isn’t. The Emperor 
need not have gone to the trouble. German cham- 
pagne would have met the latter requirements, 
anyway. 


Enteren at 
Srationers’ Hat. 


One Penny. 
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The Editor’s - Notebook. 


Why Scotsmen Wear Kilts. 

Tux late George Griffith, as most of my readers 
know, was not only the author of many remances 
beginning with “The Angel of the Revolution,’’ but 
he was also a great traveller, and there were few 
parts of the world at which he had not touched. 

Griffith could be short-tempered, and even 
aggressive, on occasions when things went wrong, an 
he was invariably cold and dictatorial to the whole 
tribe of waiters. <8 

I remember him telling me once of some particular 
trouble he had with a steward on an Atlantie 
liner, until this steward at length refused to wait 
on him. 

So Griffith complained to the purser. “I find,” 
said the novelist, “that for some strange reason 
this man treate me with an inattention and in- 
solence that I won’t tolerate.” . 

“The purser sought out the steward, a big, raw- 
boned, brindle-haired Highlander, and laid the case 
before him. “What have you to say, Andrew?” 

Andrew snorted, and replied hotly: : 

“It’9 no’ to be ckit that a self-respectin’ Scot 
could wait on him with ceevility. Wasna’ it he that 
said in the smoke-room last nicht that Scotsmen wore 
the kilt because their feet were too big to get 
through trousers.” 


“ Quoth the raven ‘ Nevermore.’” 

H. G. We11s, the novelist, recently praised Poe 
at a dinner, and then went on to tell this story:. 

“I know a little inn. It is rather a poorly- 
conducted little inn, but the landlady gete every 
visitor to write something about it in a kind of 
autograph album that she keeps on her drawing, 
soom table. 

“One visitor wrote in the album many years ago 
these three words: 

“‘Quoth the raven——’ . 

“The landlady did not understand that quotation. 
She was not as well up in her Poo as she should have 
been. And ever since that time she has shown the 
cryptic line to every guest, entreating him to tell 
her, if he can, its meaning. 

“But the guests are aiyays fo polite to tell her. 
They pretend tier do not w. And, hence, year 
after year, to every visitor that comes, the poor 
landlady with her album gives herself away.” 


Only a Cough. 

Cartary Morcan, who was given a “cowboy” 
wedding procession on the banks of the Thames the 
other day, once had the younger son of a lord come 
to him for instruction before proceeding to Canada. 

“This tenderfoot,’’ said the captain, “thought he 
could ride, and in front of a lot of my cowboys 
mounted a pony. The pony soon threw him. A cow- 
boy, helping him up, said: 

‘Hello! What threw you?’ 

“What threw me? Why, she bucked something 
fearful! Didn’t you see her buck?’ cried the tender- 
foot. 

“<BuckP? said the cowboy. 
coughed !’” 


The American Editor. 

Ong of the strangest creatures of the literary 
world that ever lived was the late Lafcadio Hearn, 
the Irish-Greek-American, who went to Japan and 
became even more Japanese than the natives 
themselves. 

He worked on newspapers in New Orleans in his 
youth, and tho ruthless way his stories were changed, 
cut, and butchered was a great woe to his heart. In 
after years Hearn took a malicious joy in collecting 
stories about editors—editors and their superior and 
omniscient way with manuscript. One of his stories 
was of an editor to whom a subscriber said: 

“I enjoyed that poem on the three ages of man 
in to-day’s paper, Mr. Sheers; Ienjoyed it immensely. 
Do you know, though, I thought that it was origin- 
ally written ‘The seven ages of man’?” 

“So it was, sir; so it was,’ said Editor Sheers 
pompously. ‘Yes, the extract was originally written 
“The seven ages of man,’ but I had to cut it down for 
tack of space.” 

Another story concerned a weather report. A re 
porter, discussing the weather, wrote that winter 
still lingered in the lap of spring. 

The editor, as he read over the article, called the re- 
porter up to his desk and told him that he would cut 
out that sentenco about winter lingering in the 
spring’s lap. He said the idea was g enough, 
ind original, and all that sort of thing; but it would 
aot do to publish it, because the high moral tone 
of the paper had to be maintained in a town full 
of high-school girls.. 


A Stage Sea. 

Mr. Autrrep Lester, of the Gaiety, like most 
comedians, started his stage career as a player of 
heroes, villains, “heavy fathers,’’ and other familiar 
§gures of melodrama, and one night, at a dirty little 
sheatre in a third-rate Welsh town, or village, while 
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intended to, be most 
ions of unsuccessfully 
The more he raved of the thirst 


annoyance, that the 


were eonsumed with laughter. 

Mr. Lester thought them the hardest-hearted 
wretches he had ever played before—until he knew 
what had been the cause of their merriment. 

It appeared, from information received from the 
i instead of lowering & 
back cloth of perilous rocks, had introduced into the 
scene of turbulent waters the peaceful picture of a 
country inn, with fields of poppies in the distanes. 

The spectacle of a thirsty mariner calling buskily 
for “watah” while there were “licensed premises 
eeean naturally 
struck the audience as having its frnny side. 


The Play that Leaked. 

Ow another occasion Lester met a fellow-actor 
and manager, who was touring with a sensational 
tank ew called The Dark Secret, or The Qirl 
Who Couldn’t Find: Her Way Back, or something 
like that. : 

Preceding their business talk, the manager, with 
some ehow of pride detailed the wonders of The 
Dark Secret to the young actor, and explained that 
the tank, which was @ genuine affair, contained 
thousands of gallons of water, and that the hero’s 
dive -in rescuing the heroine and her child was most 
realistic. They were standing at the head of the 
auditorium. 

The theatre I should mention was situated over 
a big corner public-house. 

As they were about to leave the theatre and con- 


tinue their talk in the office, they were startled by 


a commotion at the foot of the stairs, and a moment 
later a bald pate, followed by a huge body, came 
struggling up the stairs, and precipitated ite head 
through the doorway, puffing and blowing. 

“Where is the manager?” the head demanded. 

“T am the manager.” 

“Well, what do you mean by it?” 

“Mean -by what?” 

“Mean? Why, your play is leaking all over my 
bar.” 

Investigation proved that the tank, in being trans- 
ported to the lofty stage, had sprung a leak. 


Acquitted. 

in the United States a good 
story about an ex-Congressman for Minnesota, named 
Eddy, who is standing again at the next election. 

Eddy was known as the plainest-looking man in 
Congress, and he had, in the opinion of his opponents, 
“wobbled” on the silver issue in the campaign of 
1896. A few years later he was to speak in a small 
town, and on arriving he saw in an opposition news- 
paper a headline to the effect that “Two-faced Eddy 
speaks here to-night.” 

That evening, when he stepped before his audience, 
he said, in his low, sympathetic voice: 

“You know, ladics and gentlemen, that I’m not 
the man referred to in this paper. It must be some- 
one else, for there is no one here who does not know 
that, if I had two faces, I would wear the other one.” 


The Mayor’s Preliminary Effort. 

Tos mayor of a certain northern town, whose 
speeches are, for eufficient reasons, usually prepared 
and typewritten by his secretary, sometimes allows 
himself to preface the reading of them by a few 
words of his own. The contrast between the two 
portions of the speech is always very marked, and 
the result is sometimes disastrous. 

A few days ago he was presiding at an organ 
recital. “Ladies and gentlemen,’? he commenced, 
“this ’ero organ that we ’ave come ’ere to ‘ear ed 

Then he paused as if in want of a word. 

“'Ear, ear!” suggested a voice from the gallery. 

During the laughter that followed, the worthy 
mayor fell back on his manuscript, and kept to it 
closely for the rest of his speech. 


Half and Half. 

Dura the Teutonic’s decidedly stormy passa 
across the Atlantio, Israel Zangwill, the plapwriget 
and novelist, said one night in the smoking-room : 

“Tt is pleasant to cross the Atlantic, but this bad 
weather is mingling a good deal of discomfort with 
our pleasure. Life is usually, though, like that— 
pleasure and pain—half and half. 

“It reminds me of an elderly spinster who sat 
near me at the table d’héte one afternoon in Venice. 
Turning to her niece, I heard her say: 

“In Venice at last! Ah, my. dear, half the dream 
of a dl is now fulfilled.’ 

“«Why only half, auntie?’ the young girl asked. 

“(TT counted on es to Venice,’ sighed the 
spinster, ‘on my wedding journey.’ ”’ 


Mark Twain as a Critic. 
A sUCCESSFUL young novelist was praising the 
critical powers of Mark Twain. 
“TI once had the honour of reading a tale of mine 
to Mr. Clemens,” he said, “and, thanks to his 
criticism, the tale was greatly improved. Originally 
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a 
expiring of thirst on a raft, the actor felt, to his 


igh-flown; he brought it down to earth, 
lier end truer. 


For 
“‘Mabel’s lovely eyes drooped for answer, 


flush ted her cheek, and she rag Seg te 
ush tin c) ; ; 
ae lke old orchard. 


im She. shade 


reverently.’ 


“Mr, Clemens, at this ending, 


smoke thoughtfully into the air, and, as he-watebed 


the smoke ve, he drawled : 
“*What do you think, now, honest} b Young 
man who would go nibbling at a girl's when 


Gladstone Chip. 

Once Mr. Gladstone had been cutting Gamma tree 
in the presence of * ee cone, re 
including s number of “ cheap tri Hi the 
tree had fallen, and the Prime Ministes.an@ eeme of 
his family who were with him were i , there 
was a rush for the chips. Ono of the DAfpiwekerercd 
a eee and exclaimed : 

*‘ Hey, lads, when I dee, this shall goj ue 

Then cried his wife, a shrewd, mot n, 
with a merry twinkle in her eye: 

‘‘Sam, my lad, if thou’d worship -@o@uas “thou 
worships Gladstone, thou’d stand a bettag-chamec of 
going where thy chip wouldna burn” _ 


No Fear of John. 


ANDREW CarnzcIE tells a good story4 
“T canna’ leave ye thus, Naney,” o« weed old 


Scotchman wailed. -‘‘ Ye’re too auld to #, an’ _ye 
couldna’ live in the almshouse. - Gin I gie. waun 
marry anither man, wha’ll keep ye'in eom yer 


auld age.”” 


‘‘Nay, nay, Andy,’”’ answered the en ees 3 @T 
couldna’ wed anither man, for wheal a dow’ 
twa husbands in Heaven?’? Andy pondesed long 
over this; but suddenly his face brightens - 

“T ha’e it, Nancy!” he cried. ‘Yo kemauld.John 
Clemmens? He’s a kind.man, but he is na’-a member 
o’ the kirk. He likes ye, Nancy, an’ gin ye’) marry 
him, ’twill be all the same in Heayen— ye na’ 
Christian, and he’s na’ likely to get there.” 


Easily Explained. 

Mr. Frank Boyp tells this story in the Pruscan: 
The two small daughters of a very well-known -actor- 
Manager were discussing letters of the alphabet, and 
one of them said to her elder sister, “ can I 
tell which is a ‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?” 

“Why, you stupid,” responded superics _wisdom, 
aged nine, “a ‘d’ has its tummy on ite back.” 


Unofficially Fired. 

A WELL-KNOWN magazine editor narrafed, at a 
Tolstoi birthday dinner, an interesting story. about 
the great Russian. 

“Tolstoi,” he said, “abominates sneaks, spies. Ho 
intensely abominated Melikoff, whose treachery and 
cruelty to the young radical party was a scandal 
even to Russia. 

“ Melikoff, one day, suspecting that a good deal of 
revolutionary work was going on at Tolstoi’s estate, 
visited Yasnaya Polyana une: ly. 

“‘Do you come,’ said Tolstoi to him sternly, 
‘officially or as a private person? If you come 
officially, here are my Search. Examine 
everything. You are quite free to do so.’ 

“<«But, Count,’ said Melikoff, ‘belicve me, I come 
to you as a private person.’ 

“Tolstoi looked at him in silence. Then, calling 
two stalwart moujiks, he said: 

“‘Here, pitch this man out of the house!’” 


How a Reporter Interviewed J. P. Morgan. 

Ir isn’t often that J. Pierpont Morgan confesses 
that anyone has beaten him. Perhaps the only time 
when he has had this experience was when he 


| returned, a couple of re ago, from a ies to Europe. 


Now, Mr. Morgan is hated cordially by all of the New 
York ship-news reporters, who have to go through the 
motions of trying to get an interview from tha 
financier every time he comes back to America. 
Invariably they receive this answer, which is given in 
tones gruff enough to scare any new hand : 

“Don’t you know I never talkP Don’t bother me. 
Get away!” 

One of the reporters on this occasion—a new hand, 
by the way—said: “Oh, but, Mr. Morgan, the great 
American people want to hear your views on the 
financial crisis!’’ 

‘“‘D—— the great American people!”’ said the 
financier. 

“Thanks,” said the reporter. “I oan make about 
three columns and a poster out of that.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” = 

“Oh, you'll see in Tae Wort tomorrow. 
‘Morgan’s feelings towards us in our time of trouble. 
He says, ‘‘D—— the American people!’? Will he 
leave our widows and orphans to starve?’ ” ° 

“Look here, young man,” said Mr. Morgan, ‘'come 
into my cabin for a moment. There’s something in 
you. 

_ And the reporter came away with the right kind of 
interview. 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 


Richard ‘Pigott. 


Foreer and 


Related by DICK DONOVAN, 


Tue reign of Fenianism in Ircland brought into 
the ranks of the agitators many desperate and un- 
principled adventurers, men who were ready to resort 
to outrage and murder, not for the sake of any 
sincere political conviction, but from the hope of 
ain. 

But of all the men who figured so conspicuously 
during that dark and sorrowful period, the most 
contemptible was the subject of this articte. 

Richard Pigott was the chief witness upon whom 
the proprietors of the Ties relied in support of the 
serious charges they had brought against Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues in the sensational articles they 
published under the heading of, “ Parnellism and 
Crime.” : 

By a special Bill brought in by Parliament a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the truth of 
the allegations, and under the terrible cross- 
examination of Sir Charles Russell, who appeared 
for Parnell, Pigott utterly broke down, confessed his 
crime in the presence of Mr. Labouchere and the 
late George Augustus Sala, and, before a warrant 
for his arrest could be put into force, he escaped 
from the country. I shall have occasion to allude in 
greater detail to this incident later on. 


Blew His Brains Out. 


By an act of folly on his own part, the. fugitive 
was traced to Madrid, where he had taken Shelter, 
safe, ag he must have believed, from pursuit. But 
detectives were sent to arrest him, and the hunted 
wretch, knowing that he had played his last card, 
blew his brains out in the presence of those who had 
gone to his hotel to execute-the warrant. 

At that period I was on the staff of an important 
weekly journal, and when the news of Pigott’s suicide 
became known, I waz commissioned to proceed to 
Treland, and gather up all tho material possible for 
the story of Pigott’s life. : 

There was much that had already been made public, 
but my researches and inquiries placed me in possession 
of a mass of information, which, even when sifted, 
and due allowance made for exaggeration and preju- 
dice, left no room to doubt that Pigott was one of 
the most astounding knaves that the last century 
produced. . 

There were two traits in his character that mainly 
contributed to his downfall; they were an over- 
weening vanity and a greed for money, which he 
squandered as soon as he got it. . f 

In his quasi autobiography, published in 1882, ho 
spoke of his life as a wasted one, though he expressed 
a hope that it was not a lost one; but, indeed, it was 
n lost life, and, after he had written his owe story, 
in which he posed as a martyr, who, without seeking 
to injure, had been grievously injured, he added 
several vears of black infamy before that terrible 
final sceno in Madrid. 


Born of Poor Parents. 


Althou not an educated man, even in the re- 
asietad ae he was endowed with intelligence 
above the average of his class, and, had it been 
directed by proper principle and an earnest desire to 
do good, he might have died honoured and respected, 
while his memory would have been perpetuated in 
marble. : 

It is necessary to make passing refeverce only to 
his parents. They were people in a humble rank in 
life. His father was born at Ratsata, in County 
Meath, and managed to acquire sufficient book-tearn- 
ing to qualify him for tho position of clerk, and for 
a long time he was employed by a Mr. Peter Purcell, 
who held a contract for carrying the mails from 

ubli the inland towns. : ; 
PAWhen this gentleman died, Mr. Pigott senior 
obtained a post as bookkeeper in the Tasier office, 
and he then married. : 

For years this humble couple struggled against 
poverty, with an increasin family, but no word was 
ever breathed against their honour. They seem to 
havo been worthy, upright people, who tricd to do 


aerial Las ah child was Richard, who was destined 


ve his name on the tablets of infamy. 
ety ae th children died in infancy, but two 
girls lived to grow up, though they predeceased their 
Ff shameful memory. 
aa was the only son of his parents who wero 
very proud of him. They sent him to a small school, 
but he displayed no great aptitude for tha acquisi- 
tion of book knowledge. Even at a tender ago he 
was remarkable as being a reserved and peculiarly 
artful child. Amongst his school companions ho 


Conan Doyle's story, ‘ The 
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was not a favourite; he was 
inclined to be quarrelsome 
ann masterful, and lacked 
@ spontaneous erosit 
which schoolboys ive 
Young Pigott was taken 
from school soon after he 
had reached his twelfth year, 
re probably, to the 
inability of his parents to pay 
for his education any longer. 
He was able, on leaving 
school, to write an excellent 
Se hand, and was far in advance 
Se average boy of his age as an arithmetician. 
e had 2 natural gift for figures, and, had the 
opportunity been afforded him, he might have become 
brilliant in mathematics. 


Started Life on a Newspaper. 


Almost immediatcly on leaving school he entered 
ho office of ‘the Narion newspaper, where his father 
held a position as a clerk. Young Richard’s duties 
consisted in running errands, addressing envelopes 
and wrappers, and sweeping out the office. He con- 
tinued with the Natron for some years, and developed 
strong commercial instincts, though he was not looked 
upon as particularly industrious ; but he was reliable, 
and what he did he did thoroughly. 

Curiously enough, he did not indulge in any of 
the games or recreations which most boys love. 
Swimming was the only form of exercise he a'lowed 
himself, and he became so expert in the art that by 
the time he was twenty ho could swim about in the 
sea for three hours at a stretch without any apparent 
fatigue. 

There was one peculiarity about him that was very 
noticeable ; he never looked into the face of anyone 
with whom he might be talking. His eyes were 
restless and shifty; but he saw a lot with them, was 
a keen observer, and quick to take in detail. He 
had a large head, regular features, was small in 
stature, with a tendency to corpulency. 

Another peculiarity of his was the power to con- 
ceal the emotions of his mind. His face was immo- 
bile almost to stolidity ; it was certainly not an index 
to his mind. Pigott never gave his thoughts away 
through the expression of his features. This was so 
marked that it was apt to prove irritating to those 
who did not know him well. 


Could Drink Like a Fish. 


No description of Pigott would be complete with- 
out mention of a quite early devclopment of a love 
of ease and luxuriousness. 

He was possessed of what seemed to be an abnormal 
appetite, but it was backed up by an equally 
abnormal digestive power. Nothing ever upset him, 
and before he was thirty he could consume ‘argo 
quantities of alcohol without betraying any signs of 
inebriation. 

He was noted, also, no less for the vigour of his 
constitution, and excellent health. The common and 

eneral ailments of mankind did not troublo him. 

t was a boast with him that he was never ill. In 
these respects, then, he was a remarkable man 
physically. He’ was no less remarkable mentally. 

His vanity and love of money have already been 
mentioned. Another trait was a fondness for ex- 
aggeration. If he were relating a fact, he would 
be sure to add a lot of fiction to it, and it is beyond 
doubt that he was deficient in a sense of honour, and 
he did not hesitate to become dishonest when it 
suited his pospose P 

During the years he was in the office of the Nation 
he was at pains to improve his education, as his 
ambition was to become a journalist. He vas not 
ccntent with the humble position of a mere clerk; 
he wanted to wield the pen of power. 


His Tongue as a Weapon. 


The discontented state of Ireland suggested to 
him, no doubt, that, if he could pose as a patriot and 
write strong articles “agin the Government,’’ he 
could bring a good deal of grist to his mill. But 
he viewed patriotism from a commercial standpoint. 
Whatever he did he did with a sordid motive; he 
had neither generosity nor benevolence in his com- 
position. _ He appraiscd everything at a market 
value; he himself fixed the value, and a very inflated 
one it was! 

It really seoms little short of wonderful at this 
period, that he should have been able during his 
years of infamy to obtain possession of such large 
sums of money as passed through his hands. But he 
made people believe in him. He was endowed with 
a soft voice and smooth tongue; and his power to 
deceive those with whom he had dealings was a 
dangerous weapon, which he used with consummate 
skill. 

Pigott left the Nation to go into the office of the 
UxtsterMan, which had been founded by. a Mr. Denis 
Holland. This gentleman had married the daughter 
of a rich Belfast merchant, who advanced his son-in- 
law the means to float a newspaper. 

The birth of the UtsterMAN was tho result, and it 
might have succeeded well had Pigott’s fatal shadow 
not fallen across it. 


Traitor 
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Mr. Holland was an unbusiness-like, generous- 
hearted, happy-go-lucky kind of man. Pigott sized 
him up, as the saying is, and resolved to make him 
profitable. 

He entered the counting-house as a clerk, had soon 
jerked himself into the position of manager, and 
within a comparatively short time was entirely con- 
trolling the cash side of the business of the office. 

His salary was only a modest one, but he was 
living in a style which suggested a thousand a year 
at least. The money, of course, was surreptitiously 
obtained from his omployer’s till. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Utsterman became anemic, and was 
like to dio; but a Mr. John Edward Pigott—no 
relation to the notorious Richard—the soa of Chief 
Baron Pigott, was on the literary staff, and he made 
a brilliant suggestion. 

The headquarters of the paper were in Belfast. 
The suggestion was that the name of the paper 
should be changed to the Inisiman, and that in 
future it should be issued from the capital. 

Mr. Holland, good, easy man, fell in with this. 
The paper was re-christened, and the staff and busi- 
ness were transferred to Dublin. Having no sus- 
picion whatever of Richard’s true character, Mr. 
Holland gave him the entire business control, with 
a corresponding rise in salary. 


Keen Commercial Instincts. 


It was a stroke of good fortune for the adventurer, 
who now felt that the power he yearned for had 
come to him, or was about to come. His knowledge 
of the intricacies of figures, combined with his keen 
commercial instincts, were mainly, if not wholly, re- 
sponsible for his advancement. It was an oppor- 
tunity that Pigott was not likely to let slip, and he 
began to pose as a person of means. 

So matters went on for some time, but the poor 
In1sHmMaAN began to show signs of tottering to its 
fall. Then Mr. Holland’s father-in-law came on the 
scene. Hitherto, he had not interfered in any way 
with the conduct of the journal, but, for his 
daughter’s and her husband’s sake, he thought 
matters should be looked into. They were. 

Tho books were submitted to a critical examina- 
tion, and the report was, that they had been kept 
in a singularly loose way, though it was found im- 
possible to charge Pigott with malpractices. But the 
father-in-law made it a condition of hié advancing 
more money, that Pigott should be placed in a sub- 
ordinate position. 


Posed as a Fenian. 


To this he actually submitted without a murmur. 
His spirits were not affected, nor was his appctite. 
He still saw his opportunity, and, though he had 
had a set-back, he resolved to get on the top again, 
and that before long. 

It was about this time that Fenianism was becom- 
ing a force. The old “Ribbon Societies” had practic- 
ally died of inanition, and on their ashes Fenianism 
arose. James Stephens was stirring, or trying to 
stir, the Irish people to revolt. Tho Inisnman, at, 
as it is believed, Pigott’s suggestion, espoused the 
Fenian cause, and Pigott saw his chancs once more. 

He cultivated the acquaintance of Stephens, and 
Jeremiah O’Donovan, subsequently known to the 
world as O’Donovan Rossa, and he began to pose as 
a red-hot Fenian himself. 

His connection with the Inisnman nowspaper 
opened a good many secret doors to him; be succeeded 
in getting behind the scenes, and learning a good 
deal about the organisation. 

O’Donovan and several other rebels went to the 
South of Ireland to drill men against the day when 
the grand coup was to be made, and England 
annihilated. 


Trusted as an Ally. 


A secret informer acquainted the Government. with 
what was going on; the drilling was cut short, and 
O’Donovan and his rabble found themselves in prison. 
They were tried, pleaded guilty, and were set free. 
It. was hoped by the authorities that this remarkable 
act of leniency would do more towards placating the 
malcontents than any other course, but herein they 
were wrong. O’Donovan and the rest of tiem be 
came more energetic than ever in spreadiag their 
propaganda of rapine and assassination. 

A little later the authorities mado another haul 
of rebels. They were surprised while holding a secret 
meeting in a house situated in a low part of Dublin. 
The information about that meeting was conveyed to 
the castle by a woman, and between that woman 
and Pigott existed a very closo intimacy. It is 
beyond question that Pigott was trying to run with 
the hare, and hunt with the hounds. 

The Fenians trusted him under the belief that he 
was a valuable ally, but, had they known then what 
was subsequently to be rovealed, ho would not have 
escaped their vengeance, even if he had possessed 
the nino lives of a cat. 

The fact that he was able to play the part of 
traitor to both sidcs proves that he was not only a 
clever man, but a singularly cunning one. “Secret 
service” money was being spent by the Government 
with a very free hand; while the Fenians, for their 
part, had possession of ample funds, and they were 
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no less willing to pay handsomely for information 

likely to be of service to them. Pigott drew from 

both sources, and his banking account was being 

en i pi increased, though it was as constantly 
leted. 

e had by this time taken up photography as a 
hobby in his spare moments, but at a subsequent 
period he turned his photographic knowledge to ext § 
profitable account, by carrying on a trade whic 
rendered him liable to penal servitude, if a success- 
ful prosecution could have been sustained. 

But here, again, his cunning—which was a form 
of genius—enabled him to deceive the law. Indeed, 
for something like a generation this mirenae being 
was able to victimise everyone with whom he had any 
dealings. But the pitcher goes to the well ninety 
and nine times, and at the hundredth it is broken. 
i was to exemplify the soundness of the proverb. 

t is a curious fact that for many yeare fortune 
seemed to favour him. And, in spite of bungling on 
his part, and he did bungle at times; he succeed 
where by ordinary laws he ought to have failed. 


“Brotherhood of St. Patrick.” 


Here is a case in point: Mr. Helland’s father-in- 
law, after having the books of the IntsHman over- 
hauled, had placed a new man in Pigott’s place. In 
the course of time, however, this individual gave 
way to drink, was ea ane and Pigott was once 
more raised in power by . Denis Holland. 

Exigencies of space necessitate only a brief refer- 
ence to the forger’s doings durin the rext. half- 
dozen years. He joined a society called the “ Brother- 
hood of St. Patrick’’; what its objects were it is 
difficult to say. The brethren professed to have no 
revolutionary intentions, though the probabilities are 
the society was a feeder for Fenianism. But, any- 
way, it was an insignificant organisation, and 
scarcely worth referring to, except for an incident 
which was nearly proving the downfall of Mr. 
Richard Pigott. 

What was known as the “Trent affair,’’ had greatly 
disappointed the hopes of the Fenians. Civil war 
in Tnerina had broken out, and a British steamer 
called the Trent, carrying Government mails, was 
bringing to England two confederate envoys, Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, and their secretaries. The 
northerners sent a certain hot-headed fire-cater, one 
Captain Walks, after the Trent in a fast steamer 
known as the San Jacinto, with orders to overhaul 
the mail-boat at all costs, and bring back the envoys 
as prisoners of war. 


America Gave In. 


The orders were carried out to the letter, and, 
when the news reached England of this outrage on 
the British flag, the Empire blazed up into white- 
heat anger; and promptly sent forth a British man- 
of-war with an ultimatum to the northern Govern- 
ment. Failure to deliver up the envoys and apologise 
for the insult would mean an instant declaration of 
war. 

The Fenians were exultant. They did not expect 
for 2 moment that America would comply with the 
demand, and England plunged in a war with the 
kin beyond the sea would give the Irish rebels the 
opportunity they had prayed for. 

ut spread-eagleism in America screamed very 
small when the ultimatum wag presented. Mason 
and Slidell were given up, the apology was made, and 
the affair ended. 

It was a bitter blow for the Fenians; their hopes 
were crushed, but revived somewhat soon. afterwards 
by another incident. Terence Bellew M’Manus, a 
so-called patriot, conveniently died in San Francisco. 
In 1848 this gentleman had been an uncompromis- 
ing conspirator in Ireland. He was arrested, tried, 
found guilty, and transported for the rest of his 
days to Van Dieman’s Land. 


To Shake the English Throne. 


After serving some years of his sentence, he skipped 
off by some means, and managed to reach San 
Francisco, where he settled down in comfort and ease, 
until just after the affair of the Trent, when, to 
use an Americanism, he handed in his checks. 

Here was another opportunity for the Fenians. 
The dead patriot’s body should be used to stir’ up 
the might of Ireland, until the Queen of England 
trembled on her throne. It seemed a brilliant idea, 
but it was only the brilliancy of a cheap squib. The 

r mortal remains of M’Manus were taken to New 
ork, where they lay in State in the Cathedral 
there. 

Then they were packed up, and brought to Cork, 
and the “Brotherhood of St. Patrick” at last: got a 
fook in for their money. It was entrusted with the 
important ditty of making all the arrangements for 
earting dead M’Manus about the country, and Pigott 
was deputed to go round with the hat and rake in 
subscriptions, for even a dead patriot costs money. 

The body was to have lain in state in Cork 
Cathedral, but the authorities would not allow it. 
ft was conveyed to Dublin, and the excitement was 
tremendous. Archbishop Cullen was asked to give 
the loan of a church for a lying-in-state, but refused, 
and a public hall had to be utilised. 

Money rolled in, and, when the funeral took place, 
i was an imposing sight. Thousands of men and 
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boys followed, and recruits for the ranks of Fenianism 
were made by hundreds, if not thousands. 

In this work Pigott showed great activity, but, as 
there was a Government reward for information 
that would lead to the conviction of anyone adminis- 
tering the Fenian oath, he was careful not to place 
himself in jeopardy. He had a great ard for 
a whole skin, had Pigott. Ho was dreadfully afraid 
of Bag Pooch danger. , 

hen M‘Manus had been laid in his last resting- 
place, and the excitement was over, the Brethren 
of St. Patrick called upon Mr. Pigott to render an 
account of his stewardship. He made all sorts of 
excuses for putting this obvious duty, off; but, when 
clamour became peremptory demand, he stumped up 
the magnificent sum of about eight pounds, as repre- 
senting the whole of the money he had collected. 

The breath of the Brethren was taken away, but, 
when they recovered from tke shock, they said 
things to Mr. Pigott, things that, as he complained, 
“wounded his honour,’’ and “cast serious pohentic 08: 
upon his rectitude.” 


Deficit of £10. 

These were pretty phrases, but the Breturen said 
more things, and the gentleman of the wounded 
honour swore a solemn oath he would have the law 
of them. 

The Brethren offered to retract if he would submit 
his accounts to an audit. To this he reluctantly 
consented. The auditor certified that there had been 
a mistake of ten pounds at least. This sum, in 
addition to the eight pounds, he consented to Le 
He had squared the auditor, and came out very well ; 
but the Brotherhood of St. Patrick had had enough 
of him. They preferred honesty to genius, and so 
they kicked him out; that is, he “tendered his 
resignation” under compulsion. 

It seemed os if the closing of. one door against 
the adventurer meant the opening of another, for 


soon after the little episode of the secret brother- 


hood, the dead patriot, and the dishonest treasurer 
was finished, a change took place in the Inman 
office, which proved of great advantage to our hero. 
Mr. Denis Holland had got sick of the paper; it 
was a constant drain upon his resources, and he 
derived no benefit, so he sold it to a Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, well known in Dublin as “Paddy” Smyth. 


Tried and Trusted. - 

This gentleman was a little bit of a mystery. He 
did not believe in Fenianism, according to his own 
eccount, nor was he disloyal, so he said; but he 
“hated England like pisen,’”’ and posed as “a patriotic 
politician.’’ 

Now, although Richard Pigott’s name was 
beginning to smell rank in Dublin, and ple looked 
askance at him after the M‘Manus affair, he was 
actually retained in the Intsuman office by Paddy, 
and, what is more, the ge deat politician actually 
offered him the post of bookkeeper and cashier. 
Needless to say, the offer was accepted, and, as 
there was a considerable increase in the emolumente, 
Mr. Pigott found himself in clover. 

Paddy Smyth was no better business man than his 
pretigesnr he knew little or nothing, personally, of 

igott, but believed that he must ba well-acquainted 
with all the details of the business, having been so 
long with Holland, that he did not hesitate to trust 
him, to his own loss and Pigott’s gain. 

Notwithstanding that new blood was infused into 
the InrsHMan staff, new capital introduced, and new 
vigour, matters did not improve. Paddy Smyth was 
a wobbly man, and the hitherto pronounced opinions 
of the paper he controlled were considerably toned 
down; it became too mild and washy for the Fenians; 
they wanted blood, fire, sulphur, and sledgehammer 
methods of driving arguments home, so they started 
a rival organ, eatled the Inrsn Propto. 

(Richard Pigott’s extraordinary story will be 
concluded in next week’s issue.) 
—_____»j——__ 

“Can any little boy,” asked the new teacher, “tell 
me the difference between a lake and an ocean?” 

“TI can,” replied Edward, whose wisdom had been 
learned from experience. “Lakes are much pleasanter 
to swallow when you fall in.” 
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angerous 
Secrets 


Knowing Too Much is not Always Advisable, 


One of the theories put forward in connection with 
the Steinheil murder is based on the proverb that it 
is dangerous ‘to know too much. .- - ; 

It is said that the murders were really effected in 
order to get hold of some. compromising letters written 


to the Steinheils by President Faure. But tho 
murderers did not find the letters they sought. These 
had been entrusted by M. Steinheil to the care of 
a friend—“an American gentleman of great wealth 


and in whom he oéuld place confidence to the death.’ 

This gentleman, the story goes, carried the precious 
letters off to Switzerland, where they are now in 
a safe hiding-place, and “we shall hear of more 
strange doings, perhaps in Switzerland.” 

A similar explanation was given of the death of 
Emile Zola. It is said that he knew too much about 
some of the most highly-placed French politicians, 
and little surprise was felt in certain circles when 
Zola and his wife were found dead one. morning, 
asphyxiated by the fumes of a slow combustion stove. 
Bismarck's Memoirs. 

It may not be very widely known that the manu- 
scripts of Prince Bismarck’s memoirs are carefully 
locked away in the safe of a London bank. Bis- 
marck feared that the Kaiser would attempt to con- 
fiscate the memoirs, and he left directions in his 
will that they were to be taken out of Germany at 
ence, and brought to London to insure their security. 

It is certain that, if they were published, they 
would create an even greater sensation than did the 
memoirs of Prince Hohénlohe, the publication of 
which caused flutters in a number of official dovecotes, 
and made the Kaiser lose his temper. 

_ He wrote Prince Philip Hohenlohe a furious letter, 
in which he characterised his proceedings “as in the 
highest. degree tactless, and indiscreet, and wholly 
inopportune.’” ; 

The Kaiser got another shock on the death of Herr 

Hintzpeter, his tutor and life-long friend. 


Panic at the Kaiser's Palace. 

There was something like a panic in the Palace 
at Berlin when it was discovered that a number of 
the dead man’s confidential papers: and memoirs had 
been stolen. Hintzpeter left instructions in his will 
that these papers, containing some astonishing revela- 
tions of European secret history, should remain un- 
published for at. least fifty years. When his executors 
came to go into the dead. man’s affairs, they were 
horrified to discover that these dangerous documents 
had mystcriously vanished. 

There was an immense sensation, and the authoritics 
proceeded to move heaven and earth to recover the 
stolen papers. One clue led the police to the village 
of Lesse, but, though certain buildings were searched 
there, the search was unsuccessful. . 

The dead man’s valet was arrested on suspicion of 
being concerned in the theft. He was closely cross- 
examined, but no evidence eould be discovered 
against him, and he had to be released. 

There is no doubt that the theft was perpetrated 
by some enterprising adventurers, who are holding 
the documents to blackmail certain exalted 
personages, and there are some very uneasy heads 
in Germany. . 

Dundonald War Plan. 

American newspapers have a trick of getting hold 
of these dangerous secrets. There wag the “second” 
Kaiser interview, which the Cenrury Macazinp were 
about to publish, when tremendous influence was 
brought to bear on the proprietors to prevent 
publication. The amazing statementa in the “faked” 
interview of the. New York Wortp were said to be 
mild and tame compared to the suppressed inter- 
view, and a European war would have been almast 
unavoidable. 

The most dangerous document in this country is 
probably the Dundonald War Plan, devised by the 
tenth Earl of Dundonald. 

By carrying out this plan Lord Dundonald declared 
he would be able to destroy any ffeet or fortress in 
the world. Professor Laughton states that the plan, 
as often as it was submitted to the Government, was 
put on one side as too terrible and inhuman, “though 


, always with the clear admission that it was capable 


Fd producing the resulte that. Dundonald claimed 
‘or it. 

What is quite certain is that the influential’ com- 
mittee of experts who first examined the plan declared 
it. “infallible, irresistible, but inhuman,” and for 
that reason put it aside. Where the dbeuments now 
are ig uncertain, but there is a genera¥ belief that 
the plan lies to this day buried away in the archives 
of the War Office. 

What a bot of people would like to get hold of it! 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 14, 1909. 


By ** Half-Back.” 


No sporting combination visiting this country has 
ever been subjected to a tithe of the abuse and 
adverse criticism that through the columns of certain 
newspapers has been heaped upon the “ Wallabies,” 
or, to give them their full title, the Amateur 
Australian Rugby Football Team now touring this 
country. 

I hold no brief for the Wallabies. On the con- 
trary, I rejoice that they have been fairly and 
squarely beaten on moze than one occasion during 
their visit. 

But the bitter, and, os I shall try to show, most 
unjust attacks made on the Wallabies, fill me, and 
I am sure every true footballer, past or present, 
with disgust. 

Strangers in a Strange Land. 

Nothing could justify the mud thrown at our 
visitors. These men are our guesta, strangers in 
a strange land, and it behoves us to treat them a3 
such, and to be blind to, or, at least, certainly 
silent about whatever shortcomings they may exhibit. 

Moreover, the Wallabies have been accepted as 
amateurs, and, therefore, inferentially as clean 
sperma by the English Rugby Union, than which 
there is nobody more jealous of the purity and 
sportsmanship of Rugby football. 

If a thousandth part of the charges made against 
the Australians were true, then, the English Rugby 
Union would fail in its duty if it did not at once 
cancel all engagements between its clubs and a com- 


bination playing in a manner so utterly Opposed to | deliberately illegal play. 


the interests of the game. 
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doing anything of the kind. They have addressed 
no warning or remonstrance to our visitors: appar- 
ently, the Rugby authorities are satisfied with the 
Wallabies’ play. 

And what, after all, are the accusaiions. They 
may be summed up in two words. —foul play. But 
there are degrees of foulness, and, summarised, the 
charges against the Wallabies, are: 

1. That they play a foul game in the sense of a 
brutal game. 

2. That they play foul in the way of resorting to 
illegal tactics. 

3. That they are foul, because, while keeping with- 
in the letter of the law, they break its spirit, and 
are guilty of “sharp practice.” 

The charge of brutal play rests entirely on anony- 
mous accusations. There are, it is true, the un- 
fortunate incidents of Wallabies being ordered off 
the field for striking opponents, but you cannot 
found a theory of consistently brutal play on isolated 
affairs of this kind. 


Methods Not Really Brutal. 


On the other hand, several prominent footballers 
have publicly expressed their opinions that, while 
the Wallabies play a hard game, there is no brutality 
in their methods. 

The charge of illegal tactics is based mainly on the 
admittedly large number of penalties given against 
tho Wallabies. But, surely, tho ‘Australians’ explana- 
tion is perfectly reasonable. The Australian Rugby 
game differs in certain points from ours, and certain 
tactics or actions are allowable there which are 
penalised here. The Australians say that, in the 
stress of a match, they forget our rules and revert to 
their own. 

But what this charge really amounts to is, that, if 
the Australians had not so many penaitics given 
against them, they would not win, or, at least, not 
so easily. And that is perfectly absurd. 

It is a blot on the Association game that a side 
may, and often does, reap an advantage by 
The most obvious case is 
where a forward has got well away, with every 


The English Rugby Union has shown no signs of ; prospect of scoring a goal, and an opposing back, 


tooo 
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unable legitimately to stop him, dcliberately foul 
him outside the penalty area. 

A free kick at Rugby is usually an adequat: 
penalty for the offence for which it *s given 
The ball may be kicked into touch and ground thu: 
gained, a matter of importance in Rugby, but of nm 
particular use in “Soccer.” Or, if the penalty i: 
given almost anywhere in the opponents’ half of the 
gem there is a good chance of placing or dropping 
a goal. 

1 don’t say that a Rugby side could never gain 
rather than lose by deliberately incurring a penalty, 
but the occasions on which this could happen would 
be very, very rare. Broadly speaking, a penalty at 
Rugby is a scrious disadvantage to the side incurring 
it, and to say that the Wallabies win by thus handi- 
capping themselves is undiluted piffie. 

There remains the third charge of “unsportsman- 
like” play—that the Wallabies do things which, though 
legal, are not regarded by us as “quite the thing.” 


Playing the Game 


It is a difficult point. There are plenty of amateur 
billiard players who think it is unsportsmanlike to 
pot your opponent’s ball. Well, if it is not tho 
game, you are either foolish, or spiteful, or both, to 
do so. But, if it is necessary to obtain position or 
safety to pot your opponent’s ball, then you are 
oe not playing the game of billiards if you 

on’t, 

I imagine that it is, so to speak, for potting the 
white that the Wallabies are blamed for “unsports- 
manlike” play. And all I havo to say to that is, let 
us, if we like, alter the rules, so as to prevent such 
tactics, but, until the rules are altered, let us hold 
our tongues. F 

By all means, let there be good feeling in Inter- 
national contests, but there need be no silly senti- 
ment about unwritten laws. 

Even if the charges against the Wallabies were 
true, I should say, let us be silent—we needn’t invite 
them here again. As it is, all this for the most 
part vague, unsubstantiated, and often scurrilous 
criticism and abuse of our Australian kinsmen sim- 
ply lays us open to the charge of being bad losers. 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “Pw.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment 


H = Bub Filzsimmons, the famous pugilist, is q 
appearing at the Oxford Music Hal! in ‘*.1 |G 
pf Man ies a’ That,” and to him w? 
sent thts wire: WHERE IS THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE SPOT FOR AN AVERAGE 
MAN NOT AN EXPERT BOXER TO 


HIT AN ASSAILANT? He replizd: 


__ But at the same time we asked charm. 
ing Mrs. Fitzsimmons, who is appearing 
with her husband, this estion: 
SHOULD LADIES ATTEND BOX. 
ING MATCHES? IF NOT, WHY 
NOT? She replied : 


Some time since ue invited a number 
Of celebrities to tellus their FAVOUR- 
ITE RIDDLE ANDTHE ANSWER, 
Here is a belated reply from Mr. 
William Le Queuz, the ever-popular 
novelis!. 


; ate Pee es carats ty byt a eg OD PD 


If you haven't seen Conan Doyle's story “The Mystery of Cloomber, 
MAGAZINE at once, and start reading it. 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


WHAT IN YOUR OPINION WOULD 
BE OUR MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 
OF DEFENCE AGAINST ATTACK OR 
INVASION BY AIRSHIP? was the question 
we addressed to a number of cur leading 
Mn aerial, naval and military experts. Fromalargs 

} number of replies received, we repr_duce tose 
“4 from Lord Esher, Sir Hiram Mazim, 
‘) and Dr. T, Milier McGuire, the well-known 
mititary ‘‘coach"’ and lecturer. 


GO -7 Peem cae ccxmguny 60) 80°) Bet. eng Ue Taine, 


This ia the burglary season, 80 
we sent this wire to some well-known 
theatrical ladies: WHAT’ WOULD 
YOU DO IF YOU FOUND A 
BURGLAR UNDER THE BED? 
And rec ived the following replies from 
Miss Maudi Darell, the charming 
actress, Miss Cecilia Loftus, ths great 
mimic, and Miss Carrie de Mar, the 
famous ‘* Lonesom: Flossie.” 


DO YOU HOPE TO 
THE 


WHAT 
ACCOMPLISH DURING 


YEAR 19092 was the telegram we 
dispatched to Adrian Ross, the well. 
tnown librettist and author, 
his reply: 


Here is 


pu 


phectey Fe 


** you should get a copy of the January NOVEL 
Now selling, fourspence. 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Will Written on Shirt Front. 
A Darwen quarryman named Samuel Payne, who was found dead in his son’s hous 
the other night, wrote his will on his shirt front before he died. 


Asinine Suicide. 


A wild ass, which was being shipped from the London Zoo to the Bronx Zoological 
Park, New York, kicked itself to death in its stall on the liner Mesaba. 


In Anticipation. 


beep a marriage service at the parish church of Celle, Hanover, a young man 
a 


suddenly 


inted. When he regained consciousness he explained that he had fasted for 


two whole days in order to do justice to the wedding breakfast. 


Aeroplanist in Prison. 


An aeroplane inventor named Fragoso was recently sentenced to death in Mexico for 


murder The sentence has 
now been commuted to 
one of twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, and he will be 


given nities to 
pursue studies in 
prison. 


Short and Sweet. 

The will of Mr. Henry 
Barnato, which disposes of 
millions, is one of the 
abortest on record. It 
consists of ten lineson a 
acrap of paper. 

Amazons Not 
Extinct. 

In a battle fought out- 
side Tabriz recently, the 
easualties on both sides 
amounted to about 2,000. 
Among the dead revolu- 
i es were discovered 
the bodies of sixty seven 
women disguised as men. 

Paper Boxes for 

Cigars. 

Owing to the fact that 
the available supply of 
eedar wood is becoming 
scarce, all cigar boxes, 
except those used for the 
most expensive brands, 
will be made of paper be- 
fore long. 


Priest Keeps a Pub. 
A priest at Perigueux, 
in the ent of Dor- 
dogne, ce, who re- 
ceives an allowance of 
only twenty-five francs per 
month from the diocesan 
funds, has opened a small 
public house and is doing 
a thriving business. 
Uncle Billy Looks 
for Trouble. 

W. C. Brown, who is 
known in the little town 
of. Dallas, Oregon, as 
“Uncle Billy,” eptertained 
seventy-six widows at a 
banquet the other day. 
“Uncle Billy ” isa widower 
and is looking for a wife. 
He is eighty-four years old. 
Hotel Bar as Light: 

house. 

Owing to extensive 
alterations at the Hartle- 

1 dock one of the lead- 
ng lights has been 
remov The pilots have 
accordingly arranged with 
the owner of the Ipswich 
Hotel, situated on the sea- 
wall, to have the lights in 
the bar windows burning 
all night and so use the 
hotel as a lighthouse. 


Latest Freak © 
Dinner. 

The latest American 
freak dinner took the form 
of a “stocking-darning ” 
ci When dinner was 

over the lights were 
Jowered, and each woman 
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NO MORE SINGING BURNERS. 

Few things are more aggravating, particularly to 
people of a nervous temperament, than to hear a constant 
whistling or hissing noise from 

the gas-stove or bracket. This 
is due to the pressure of gas 
being too t for the burner 
in use, and can be qnite easily 
remedied without any diminn- 
tion of light or heat. First of 
all remove the burner with a 
pair of pliers, and then insert 
a very small piece of cotton- 
wool loosely into the pipe in 
the manner depicted in the 
illustration. This wool acts 
as a buffer to the pressure, 
and after one or two experiments you should be rewarded 


Cov TON» 
e1O0L 


| with an effective silent light. 


SOC 
WATER ONLY WANTED. 
PortTaBLE poms, such as are used on farms for 
watering cattle, and the suction pipes of travelling 
engines have often to do their work under difficulties. 
For example, when thrown 


into a d or stream they i 
have to take the water as it 

comes loaded with gravel, |= _—-— 
mud, weeds, and other rubbish. ————=9 
Much of this refuse can ; = 


ascend the pipe easily enough, = 
but when the valve is reached, 
the trouble begins, for these 
solids are apt to prevent it 
from closing. Accordingly 
to strain the water before it 
enters the Pipe, a brass globe : 
jerced with holes is fitted on —s- 

the end of the hose, and this prevents the undesirablé 

refuse being carried into the pipe by the water. 
el ol 
FOR TUNING PIANOS. 

HExzxz is a little tool known as a wedge, much used by 
piano-tuners, the object of which is to render the wires 
of the instrament temporarily mute orsilent. <A trichord 
piano, it should be explained, has three wires for each 
sounding hammer to strike, and obviously each must be 
tested separately by the tuner. To keep two of them 
silent he closes the wedge by pressing the arms together 
with finger and thumb and inserts it between, say, the 

= second and third 
wires of the first 
note. When he 
releases his hold 
the spring forces 
the arms apart 
and presses them 
against the wires 
on either side so firmly that it is held in position between 
the two. The result is that the sound from these wires 
is deadened or rendered mute, and the operator is free to 
tune the remaining wire to the proper pitch. This 
accomplished he fixes the wedge between the third wire 
of the first note and the first wire of the second note, 
which gives him liberty to tune tho second wire of the 
first note until itis in unison with the wire he has 
already tested. In this way he proceeds until the piano 
is completely tuned. 


———. 


Snur 
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A Few Facts About Well-known 
‘ People. 


He Knew What He Was Taliing About. — 
Dr. Macwamara, whose fund of amusing: school stories is well nigh inexhaustible, 
has added another to the list. He once visited aschool and asked a boy who was learning 
vulgar-fractions which he would prefer, the fifteenth or the sixteenth part of an apple. 


Without a moment’s hesitation, the lad replied: 


«“ The sixteenth 


part.” “I looked 


pained,” said Dr. Macnamara, “ but the boy hastened to add: ‘I'd rather have the 


a9 


sixteenth part, sir, because, you see, I don’t like apples. 


Billiards for Piano-Players. 
M. Paverewsst, the famous pianist, is be fond of billiards, and he Believes that the 
t 


e is uscful for piano-players in training 


eeye andthe touch. “} think I like the 


game of billiards,” he once said, “ because it not only exerciees my eye and hand, and 
keeps them in training, even when I am amusing myself, but it also produces in me tho 


KEEPS CATS OUT. 

Nosopry likes to have stray cata or dogs wandering 
about the garden, and the following simple device to 
: prevent these un- 
desirable visitors from 
climbing over the 
garden gate will be 
welcomed by many. 
On the top of the door 
fix a roller, as shown 
= ‘ our illustration. 

en puss jumps on 
to the vate fo Pa 
will grip the roller, 
but her weight will 
make it turn round, 
} with the result that, 

: sae e much to her surprise, 
she drops back to the ground again. 


Dl OC 

PREVENTS RUFFLED SLEEVES. 

Hees is an ingenious little 
instrument for holding the 
sleeve, nay, of a jacket in 
position when putting on an 
overcoat. It is made of stout 
wire. Place the thumb through 
the loop, A, catch the sleeve 
between the ends, B, and pull 
the rings, 0, along until the 
instrument grips firmly. 
When pushing the arm through 
the sleeve of the overcoat, it 
will then be impossible for the 
sleeve of the jacket to be ruffled 
or driven up the forearm toa 
position uncomfortable for the 


wearer. 
Seemed © | ed 
VENTILATES HOT KILNS. 


Ovr illustration shows the top of one of the kilns 
used for drying hops in the so of England, notably 
in Kent. e pone construction of the top is to 
enable the kiln be thoroughly ventilated a in 
operation. The cowl, A, in Fig. 1, consists of a cone 
formed of thin boards fastened to a frame, and is open 
at one side to allow the vapours and fumes to escape. 
This cowl tarns on an upright 
spindle, which passes through 
timbers in the roof of the 
kiln, and has a vane, B, which 
projects from the centre of 
this opening. This vane is 
operated like a weather-cock, 
with the result that. the open 
side of the cowl is alwa: 
kept turned away from the 
wind. At the base of the kiln 
huge fires are kindled. The 
‘ heat from these, passing 

through the hops which are 
strewn on the floor composed of strips of wood covered 
with a horre hair sheet, causes a great amount of vapour 
to rise, and this is intensified by the fumes of the 
sulphur which is also used. As the vapour rises to the 
top of abe alan it escapes from the kiln by means of 
the opening in the cowl, otherwise the moisture it 
contains would fall back on the hops beneath, and would 
seriously damage the crop. 


Twit, 3: 


d are 


delicate and refined artistic 
feelings which EF have so 
often to express on the 
Le — as ‘ “ont for 
instance, y m 
favourite Chopin. In any 
case, it is useful to my art, 
and my art is my life now 
more than ever it was. 


Butterflies ae 
Fashion Makers. 
Lozrp Wansineuam, 

whose marriage occurred 
not long ago, is an 
enthusiastic entomologist, 
and his collection of moths 
and butterflies is: said to 
be the finest in the world. 


| A large part of his collec- 


tion is in the Natural 
History Museum at South 
Kensington. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note 


to copy WNature’s 
marvellous hue and com- 
binations of eolours as 
displayed on the wings of 
the carefully - preserved 
butterflies there. 


They Were Hidden, 
Quzzn WIiLsetuina of 
Houtanp, whose name has 
been prominently before 
the Be again lately, 
has always been noted for 
a ager wilful dis- 
ion, and especially in 
coe girlhood was this 
characteristic very marked. 
Many amusing stories 
have been told in 
connection with her early 
days, of which the 
following is one: When 
she was a child, 
Wilhelmina ene day 
disobeyed her English 
governess, who, as a 
punishment, told her royal 
pupil to draw a coloured 
map of Europe. Now if 
there was one thing that 
little Wilhelmina disliked, 
it was map-drawing, s0, to 
annoy her governess, shu 
drew the map all out of 
t representing 
he British Isles as a tiny 
"acon age rs rj the 
largest coun of all. 
Then with a paint-brush 
full of grey, she nearly 
obliterated the native land 
of her governess. The 
latter asked where the 
British Isles were, as they 
ap to have been left 
out. “There they are,” 
replied the little queen, 
sulkily, pointing to the 


was given a needle and some wool, with which she proceeded to darn a small hole im 
her stocking. Then the lights were turned on in, and the women exhibited the 
neatly darned hosiery as proof of their domestic abilities. 
Death Before Removal. 
A widow named Domenica Sassi committed suicide at Milan the other day because 
the lease of her house was up and she had to move. She left a letter saying she 
preferred death to the confusion of moving. 


Beware of Debtors. 
On receiving a money order for one penny, Mr. Jesse Blakey, ironmonger, of Nelson, 
had to swear the correctness of the amount at a cost to himself of 2s. 6d. and to post a 
receipt. The penny was Mr. Blakey’s share of a bankrupt’s estate. 


: Expressed their Emotions. 

A number of bandsmen, members of the Amalgamated Society of Bandsmen, 
demonstrated the other day at a London place of entertainment against the employment 
f military, instead of civilian bands. The bandsmen, about forty in number, 
= a ran up seven abreast, and marched round the hall playing the Dead March in 


. : smudge. “But I do not 
see them,” said the governess. “Of co ’t,” ilhelmina, 
hidden, as usual, by the British fog.” aS ere oe 

eeu - ‘i **Hali’s Hellin.” 
t is not generally known that Mr. Hall Caine is a great traveller, and in t 
of his wanderings he has visited many out-of-the-way in various parts ef the gioke. 
oes Aan he eave to Iceland he apposed in . rg réle of an ng wesc and 
added fame by diecovering a large cave about 200 feet long, situated in the 
Thingvellin. So the natives named the place “ Hall’s Hellin,” = “ Hali’s Cave.” — 
iu Tse ¥ a Roe Such Lady. 

u Tina Fana, the Chinese Minister at Washington, has a fine command of th 
English language, and has been known, on occasion, to be very smart at erates. 
One day an American lady sitting next to him at dinner began to chaff him about his 
national emblem, the dragon. ‘ You know there is no such creature, don’s you?” she 
said. “I cannot understand why you Chinese attach so much importance te the dragon. 
You have never seen one, have you?” “ Madam,” replied the Miniater quietly, “I 
should like to ask youa question. Why do you 80 much importance to the 
goddess of liberty on your coins? You know there is no such lady, don’t yon? You have 
never seen her, have you ?” After that, his fair companion hastened to change the subject, 
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The Priest. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S INSTALMENT CLOSED. 


rohief; 

There ig something pathetic abouS & Londen 
only has two methods of expressing its feelings; 
howls and throws stones, or chee a 


a 
E 
i 


approval. : 
But gradually the cheering died sway, the handkerchiefs 
were put to a more proper use, and the 
crisis his silepieity- dbd uot Soomst, mnt 
crisis his simplicity did not desest him; he looked 
erste, the tnevitable ielepeye ey; 


Ey 
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Bet da 
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sixteen, Bok alvead 


his the street. fello a doesn 
other youths and scaly Es made his mind if the 
iest gave him a sixpence he bore a hole in # and 


something on four 
Promatly a oot of cabs vaced down the sead, each 
iriver Exsh e 
The winner of the race pulled up the horas with brutal 
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3 

: 

, 
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telegraph-boy who 


er pos ah 2 
to help him and rob him of 
' Ia @ twinkli had 
absfts, 


b. 

““Why, you're trembling—you’re frightened. I om 60 
ser Hed 

‘I am not frightened,” she sid. “F am only 
trembling because—you are the first man I have eve 
met! °° 

Raising her arm she opened the teap-door and whi 
her addresa The crewd parted, the cab 


whined. “ It’s ort 
got into church with 
at 


| your 
out to you again and 


sort of thing only quite different at our guild where 
the ladies look after our kids wills oes eatleg: tlowers.”’ 

She hesitated as if afraid to continue, but Gascoigne and 
Beppo reassured her with a look. She bent down and 

ed the dog, even ag Poppy had done, and Beppo 
wagged his stump just ag politely as he had for the. ober 
‘womaa. 

“This ‘ere Pal as was himg about,” she 
mumbled, “ He ain’t xD ume Gop my ladies’ve got 
their eye on, ’cause they tell me as ow "E's making ready 
to burs us alive if we don’t do the right thing. Not 
that I’m afraid of that,” she said with a eudden boldness. 


somehow, that He should tike so much trouble to make 
gr do gay for a bit of @ thing like me.’’ 


a ” G. . 


ig age g 
girl shook her head and. baeked towards the crowd. 
 ¥ can't epare the time, mister. I've got a couple of kids 
to think about—and my man.” 

eto you, Where shall I find you!” 

“ You won't come,’’ she said stubbornly, backing further 
into the crowd; “but if you does, my pitch is on the 
steps of the Rog atein. to is Soe a te dosh 

“‘Garn!” cried an olic voice. ‘* He's only fooling 
al Another of those blooming parsons; he ain't going 

save your eoul for nothing.” 


ly ruffian, 
“Give me a chance to prove that re wrong,” he said. 
“ Give ak lance G ons Cet 


fer two years we 
you call religious, 
Her was took ill, just 
and I 

find someone to get 
her child was born; but 


ry ond find’ 
‘* When it was dark I left her to try and ah sh 
back '’—the man 


her a drop of brandy, witen I got 
ag his head —" her was Gund - - - Sol left them 
both there; it was a fine vight, and I thought God might 
<p 2 heen tug’ 5 hie head. “N 

e an “Now, you 
catter Soe Tite, what have yoo to say to that’ If 
there’s a living God do you thimk He'd Aave left her there 


in the cornfield?” 
. ‘ Youare God and I am Ged! 
s beside you holding your hand, and if 
you refuse to listen to Him He is powe' . He 
yeur life te do with as you would. You it, you 
pigs! Pig he say you loved that. woman you lied, for 

ie. 
7 The man edvanced with clenched fists, spluttering 
Bideous oaths. 
“You let her die,’’ Gascoigne thundered, “ and neglected 
opportunities. You were not ker best pal. cried 
, , but you were deaf.” 

“You're a liar,” man shouted. ‘Your cursed 
religion killed her. If you say 7 was me again I'll brain 


° It was you—your ge 4 
The man’s right arm 0 Gascoigne dodged an 
force of the blow; he back, but 
f as the bully’s left arm followed the 
right. He parried that blow, and remembering his school- 
days, returned a “ right’ and “* left” himself. The man 
sprawled on the ground, and, whem be didn’t rise, Gas- 
coigne bent down and lifted him ug and carried him into 
the honse. 

Van Royat was furious. He was just beginning to 
discover the type of man he had to deal with, and the 
discovery more than ever convinced him that though there 
was money in Jim Gascoigne, he woald require a vast 
amount of organisation ! a 

He relieved him of his burden and insisted on his 
returning to the street and making hie peace with the 
crowd, and the priest obeyed. He hed frightened even 
himself; the moment of menta) aberration that had in- 
duced him to strike a man in self-defence whilst he was 
Evins the gospel of perfect. love, had knocked him off 

is balance—he was no longer worthy to lead men and 
women whilst blood was on his hands. _ 

Before he had preached his sermon in the church he 
would have thought nothing ef a fight; in fact, he would 


rather have enjoyed it had it been thrust oe him. But 
now ke. ieee Tit the face wf ie: whtle ‘world ad 
changed. 


ve you | 


him, keep 


“I guess that’s the first bit of Christianity that 
ever had knocked into him,” a voice im the crowd shouted. 


And the priest, acting om that sa b teld the 
paris iis if our went quiet! wonka be 
at ee ee a — 
com ing to-morrow to knock ity inte 
Gascoigne found his late opponent siti horse- 
hair sofa nursing a black eye; he greeted ¢ bad es cheer. 
fully without resentment, asking why he had not told him 
ion * pias 
“ You hit hard and hit ight,” he “ And 
T suppose now you'll et stiigrmsig the Gotten” 


ag soon think of hand- 
came to the conchussos 


a eg yatptt 

et oaees tees Weinkcny oe dias over for 
of years and more, haven't you?” Straight John 
sc Mle eel nal Teas toay nee 
has been thinking, too." 4 i ’ 


= jars smile parted Van Rogat’s lips, ig og wea eg 


growled. 


star Iris—how is she?” he said under 
“‘ She's not here, is che? ” 

Straight John laughed mirthlessly. 
for London ain’t the 
can see! She’s down 


“ No, she ain't here, 
lace for decent women as far as I 


in to let her bide 


like that all her life, ‘cause I’m not. F’ve onky been bidim’ 
my time, Jim, and d’you know why I waited?” ; 
Gascoigne shook his ” has that got to do 


“‘ Everything,” the old man growled. “I aim fold 
your friend here, Mr. Van » what, acci or may hap 
fate threw across my path other day, but he knows 
I have an interest in you im ® manner of ‘epeakin’. And 
I’ve been waitin’ and not interfering with you, ‘came I 
saw you were not as k are. You've brains all 
righ Jim, and you've get ing m ’3 why 
I’ve let you go your own for a bit, and ain’t troubled 
you for—for money or angelen’ of that sort!" 


an 

‘“‘ That's the point,” Van interrupted; © i 
about your work we want to talk. That’s so, isn’t it?” 
he turned to Straight John. 

“That's so. About your future, for there's money in 
Sia future, Jim, if you're property worked. But let Mr. 
‘an here do the talkim’—he’s better versed m@ 
business than I am.” 

Gasooigne drew a chair forward and sat down. 
future—I don’t understand!” 


coigne you are that man if ig nas 
worked!” “ sivas 


Gascofgne flung back his head — looked at Van Royat. 


there’s a commissariat—the folk who feed clothe 

him i cupplios and send him his orders. And 

you won't be no good, Jim; no—no matter how religious 

or clever you be, if there ein’t someone behind yoa to 

pu you forward, to tell them big-pots what a wonderful 
ellow you be.” 

“I'm nothing, I’m no one,” Gascoigne replied. “ It'e 
not about myself I want to talk—it’s about my God and 
my fellow men.” 

“‘As you like, as you like,” Straight John continued, 
epeaking in a concilia voice now; “but how are the 
people, whether they ewelle or whether they be 
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ordinary folk like ourselves, how be they goin’ to hear what 
you've got to say to them unless you organise! ” 

‘+ That’s the point,” Van Royat said quickly. “ The 
may try to kick you out of the Church now; you’ 
certainly have to face a storm of disapproval. You won't 
be allowed to speak as you spoke to-night. If you want to 
continue you'll have to have a church of your own, and 
where will you find that?” 

“ And why a church of my own!” 

“« Because the Church, as it is, belongs to the State. 
The church you spoke in to-night—why you turned the 
pew-holders out, those who paid for their seats; acy 
mocked religious people and asked iff the irreligious. Well, 
I won't eay you mocked them then, but you turned 
out—filled the church with the stum of the streets.” 

“Yes, I did,’’ Gascoigne cried fiercely, “and I'll do 
it again. For that’s what Christ did.” 

“Aye, and when you be flung out, what be you goin’ 
to do?” Straight John spoke. 

“They won't dare fling me out.” 

“ They would if I was to tell what I knows!”’ 

Gascoi away and commenced to walk up and 
down the room. Van Royat watched him with an amused 
amile whilst he blew rings of tobacco towards the ceiling. 
The street outside was deserted again, but when Gascoigne 
looked through the window he still saw crowds blackening 
Piccadilly Circus. 

‘“* What are your proposals?"’ he said shortly, turning 
his back to the window and facing Van Royat. 

Van at rose. ‘‘ af that yea t us organise. 
You've a little money, I believe, but you'll want more. 
We might form a small syndicate amongst our friends— 
in the cause of religion, remember, and in the cause of 
cherity. I don’t want to make anything out of it, nor 


he 
his head. aa na 

““You can guess the reason of my visit,”” he said, as 
Gascoigne poured himself out a Sao of coffee. ‘‘ Or 
you haven’t yet read your letters? You will 
nd t the churchwardens, with my approval, called a 
meeting in the vestry at twelve this morning and want an 
explanation of your strange conduct last ht.” Again 
he cleared his ilircat. “T thought it best I should 
see you alone, first.” 

Gascoigne looked inquiringly at Lord Middlesex. 

“Lord Middlesex is a very true friend of yours and 
mine, he was anxious to give you advice and help. 
ciate you grossly éeaconiad your duty last night, 
although you insulted many of the oldest and most 
respected members of my flock, and denied certain of 
the Church’s most cherished doctrines, yet I cannot help 
feeling you did these things through ignorance ; I cannot 
believe that you knew what you were d when you 
drove our dear brothers and sisters from God’s house, 
and I fear that even yet you don’t realise the gravity of 
laid aside his knife and fork and rose to his 
feet. ‘I fully realise the gravity of my actions last 

wal , I eaid, and 
regret nothing that occurred last 
night, unless it were the instinct of self-defence which 


that I 


does your uncle. Merely our expenses and—and payment | a black eye which he'll remember for a time. I’m 
for any work we undertake. quite r to attend your meeting at midday, not to 
“I ‘know one or two men, fellows who would be st, that you and 


eg ane but rather, may I 


sir, 
their stewardship? ” 
Middlesex shrugged his shoulders, and the Vicar 
gested that perhaps it would be better to leave Gas- 
coigne to his breakfast and consideration of the explana- 
tion which he intended to give the vestry meeting. 
So Gascoigne was allo to eat his breakfast in peace. 


interested in any religious movement, who'd gladly pro- 
vide a few hundreds. You ought to start by taking, say, 
the Albert Hall; it should be done at once, and a great 
meeting held there at which you, of course, will 

“ To-night you only spoke to a few hundreds ; there, 

‘ou can speak to a few thousands. The eame thing could 
i done age rp the country, and when London is 
thoroughly worked we should have the provinces. And 

n—my dear fellow, think of it—properly worked, as I 
said, interviewed in every , columns written 
you, graphed arucrenine, illustrations of 
methods on cinematograph—why, you could 
colonial and American tour. There are milliong in it——” 
he checked himself quickly. ‘I mean ‘you could convert 
the whole world.” 

Straight John rose to his feet and seized Gascoigne’s 
arm. “ D'you hear what he says!” he cried, “and he’s 
Tight, too. People went fair ’mazed about to-night, 
I couldn’t have believed it possible. Give ‘em a chance, 
and it may lift you up until you're bigger than any bishop 
or Pope that ever was.” 

Gascoigne shook him off. 


about 
Pie 


He neither 
action he had taken. He honest 
— to him, bidding him act fearlessly, as he had 
acted. 

But _ future’—hoe was me sure = eo Bele 
going to the sneny meeting he rayed in solitude 
of he room for strength and ones s to resist 
temptation, courage to continue the work he started, 
and if necessary, to stand alone—yet not quite alone, for 


“It’s your ambition, ain't ét,” the old man continued, | he still felt the soul of one woman g desperately 
‘* to convert the world? Well, ys can do it if you let | to him—the soul of Poppy Marshall, caught in the 
Mr, Van Royat and his friends help you. They’re busi- | whirlpool of sin and rapidly being sucked beneath the 


vigorously, bis enthusiasm was increasing, and his belief | it. 
in the eme he had, ‘im an moment, roughly Yet, as he walked down the street towards the church, 
mapped out. It was true the Hour had come for a man | Van Royat’s words rang in his ears: The world at his 


up the fallen. He, great revivalist, the lover o 
mankind whom men and women had demanded so long 


poss: enthusiasm and sincerity, the power of swaying | and so vainly. 

people, the power of making them believe in him. . That was what Van Royat offered, and that was what 
‘e was the type of man who would succeed in ro eh his uncle desired also. It was his ambition, too, though 

he undertook. Putting aside his physical and men! gz he had not a of himself save as a sacrifice for 

he possessed a strange power of attraction. Amd he | others; but Van Royat had insisted on hie eupremnacy— 

believed what he preached, he knew what he said was | his ularit: 


J: 
true. That was the temptation! He had intended Sacrifice. 


Van Royat looked at him, laid hands on him. ‘‘ This | The world might offer Fame! 
is your moment,” he w! red, “are re going to take When he reached the church he found Lord Middlesex 
it? Remember you can’t stand alone. I know it seems a | and Mr Samuel Winkley waiting outside. former 
big thing to tell you that you can stir the world; but with | nodded kindly at him, the latter carefully looked in the 


opposite direction. The hour wanted several minutes to 
midday, @o instead of entering the » Gascoigne 
walked down the street. Every minute left him for 
thought wae precious; yet every minute the struggle with 
Temptation grew more fierce. : 

Between Lord Middlesex, who was the Vicar’s warden, 
and Mr. Samuel Winkley, the people’s warden, there 
existed a certain amount of antagonism. Middlesex was 
an aristocrat who derived a great portion of his income 
from publio houses; he fra! Fete ane his bosom 
friends that if it had not been for public houses he would 


the right people behind you, you could! 

Gascoigne nodded his head ; he was staring through Van 
Royat into the darkness, seeing what was hidden from the 
eyes of other men. 

““T want to do my duty.” 

Straight John joined him. 

“The duty you owe to the dead—aye, and to me! 
Accept Mr. Van Royat’s offer; let us help * ned it’s the 
only way. You can’t stand alone, Jim. member, I 

® stand with you, rise or fall with you—don’t forget that.”” 

Gascoigne bowed his head. and hid his face in his hands, 


“Give me until to-morrow! ” have been ruined long age 
Van Royat hesitated a moment, then nodded. “ Very Samuel Winkley took an unholy, yet it must be 
well, you can have until to-morrow afternoon to make up | admitted not entirel unchristian, joy in metaphorical 


throwing beer in Middlesex’s face w! could. 
For Winkley, in the days of his youth, had converted his 
father’s flourishing grocery businese into a limited com- 
Pony, and bad invested his savings in real estate in the 

est End of London. 

He owned nearly the whole of Joy Street, a street which 
no one had ever h of eave thieves, labourers, and 
makers of sweated goods who lived there. 


your mind.’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
Called to Account. 


Gascotcne overslept himself. 
had not left him until past gn i 


Van + and his uncle 
ents and im con- 


wequence his sleep bad been long eavy when even- As a matter of fact, Fate had ordered things v 
tually he retired to bed. Before he had finished . | nicely for the two churchwardens, ing that eac 
his Iandlady knocked at his door to inform him that hia | eho play into the hands of the other. For Middlesex’s 
Vicar, the Reverend Evelyn Seaforth, had called to see lic houses supplied Joy Street with human fuel, and 
him. ~— oy Street supplied Winkley’s stores with many dainty 
When Gascoi entered the sitting-room—which, un- | feminine fripperies at eomething like 23d. a dozen; whilst 


fortunately, still smelt stron 


ly of tobacco smoke from Van 
Royat’s cigars and his uncle's pi 


the district visitors of All Saints’ supplied Winkle: 
e found that the a" 


tenante with tracts. 


Vicar was not alone, Lord Middlesex was with him. The If hha had genteel blood im his veins he 

latter looked suggestively at the clock as the curate | would have elt proud, instead of ashamed’, of his shop; 

entered, and Gascoigne saw that it was already half-past but ho had an uncomfo feeling that Middlesex 

nine. despised him, bly because his father, had, in days 
“T had no idea of the time,” he smiled, “ but I had | gone by, eanded the Middlesex breakfast sugar. 


rather a late night. Won't you sit down?” (Another instalment next week,) 


IF YOU SEE IT IN “PW.” ITS so. 


a “missing 


raged 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 14, 190J. 


BOGUS MISSING LINKS. 

Tue so-called “missing link’? which has been 
exhibiting at Berlin, Vtenna, and elsewhere on the 
Continent, turns out, as might have been expected, tc 
be a fraud. . : 

That is to say, instead of its being a something 
between a human being and a monkey, it is just an 
ordinary negro baby whose body is covered with hair 
—a somewhat curious freak of Nagure, but one which 
is not particularly uncommon. . . 

It is strange, by the way, how this queer imposture 
crops up again and again. Not more than a year or 
so after Darwin’s “Descent of Man” first appeared, 
link’? turned up in New York, and was 
romptly annexed by that prince of showmen, P. '. 
Bexitan who realised a fortune over the venture. 

England’s turn came in 1883, when Krao, “ the 
monkey-maiden,’”? was exhibited at the Westminster 
Aquarium as the real and only ee “link? A 
million people paid to see her, and a great controversy 
in the Press concerning her. 

Professor Tyndall, however, who carefully examined 


her, pronounced her to be merely a somewhat pretty 


and exceedingly intelligent little Burmese girl, the 


only abnormality about her being the growth of finc, 
silky hair—so closely matted together as to 


almost 
fur—which clothed her from head to foot 
like a garment made with hands. 
As a matter of fact, the real missing links all dis- 
appeared off the earth some 150,000 years ago. 
either were they pretty to look at or even interest- 


resemble 


ing, being huge gorilla-like monsters, who walked with 
a slouching gait or on all fours—scientists ere not 
agreed upon this point—and fought fiercely with the 
other scarcely more beast-like creatures who were 
their contemporaries. 


oo i 


PORK PIES FOR CHURCH STEEPLES. 


To be devoted towards providing a new steeple for 


the parish church, a sum of over £133 has been 
raised during the past year by the rector of Princes 
Risborough, Bucks, that being the profit accruing 
from the sale at the rectory of home-made pork pies, 
home-cured hams, and home-preserved marmalade. 


Even more curious methods than this, however, 


have been occasionally adopted for “raising” the 
ecclesiastical “wind.” 
by-Blandford once took to 
which he made himself in his leisure hours, and 
thereby secured the necessary funds for the repair of 
the church after all ordinary methods of coaxing 
money out of the pockets of his parishioners had 
signally failed. 


Thus, the rector of Ibberton- 
peddling walking-sticks, 


he curate of St. John’s Church, Felixstowe, again, 


played a barrel-organ on the beach all ono season, 
and _ received 
visitors to partially rebuild that edifice. The vicar 
of Brightside, near Sheffield, not to be outdone, 
started a steam roundabout for a similar object, and 
secured a similar result. 


enough money from sympathetic 


In Northumberland is a church which was built 


out of the profits arising from the sale of what is 
known there as “breeze ’?—that is to say, small coal, 
useless locally, but much prized further afield, where 
good coal is not so plentiful. The solder from old 
tin cans built a Derbyshire chapel-at-ease. 


The United Free Methodist Church at Overton, 


near Wrexham, owes its existence largely to the 
generosity of certain poultry-breeders, members of 
the Connexion, who contributed to the building fund 
the money accruing from the sale of all eggs laid by 
their fowls upon certain specified days of the year. 


—_ri~——_—_—" 


WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS REGIMENT 


Tue French “Foreign Legion,’? about which so 
much is being heard just now, is probably the best- 
known regiment in any of the world’s armies. 

Nevertheless, there is a lot of misconception con- 
cerning it, due principally to Ouida, who drew an 
altogether fancy picture of it in “Under Two Flags.” 

As a matter of fact, the life of an ordinary private 
of the legion is about as hard and monotonous a one 
as it is possible to conceive of. Discipline is en- 
forced with pitiless severity, death being the only 
punishment for most offences. Moreover, the 
officers are all Frenchmen, so that no “ranker” can 
ever hope to earn a commission, no matter how much 
merit or bravery he shows. 

Although usually termed a regiment, it is really 
more in the nature of what we should call a brigade, 
for it numbers some 12,000 men: of all ranks. More 
than half of these are Germans, deserters from the 
Kaiser’s army, or natives of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The remainder is largely made up of the riff-raff 
and offscourings of Europe, with a sprinkling of well- 
born adventurers, who have enlisted into the Legion 
“for the fun of the thing,’’? and because they know 
they are sure of seeing some fighting. Amongst these 
latter are usually to be found a small percentage of 
Englishmen, one of whom, George Mannington by 
name, published in book form the best account in our 
language of the legion from within. 

The force, it may be mentioned, dates back no 
further than the year 1831, when it was raised for 
service in the then newly-conquered colony of 
Algeria. 


trate the grave of one ef the women 
ee ee 


railway carriage was brought 
& policeman got inte the carriage, and lay down en 
murdered 


the en where the — had been sleeping, 
Then the magistrate prisoners to show 
him what had ha 

Georges decor, and stepped inte the 
carriage, Marse. The murder had bees 
committed gy cat leaded cane, aud 
was given a light switeh to represent it. With thi 
he took his seat al ide the supposed Durel, and, 
first. pressing him with his , to make sure 


Georges 
“No, no; Durel fell on the floor ike this,” and he 
Iaid the policeman on the floor to show how the 
murdered man aga magjstrate asked if Durel 


turn next.” i 
the action of stabbing the fallen half-a-dozen 
times. a i cape men bg nobel the man’s 
P i the pfonder, en omy te 
up fhe Body to show hew thrown it 
the window. 

The horrible scene was enseted in so lifelike a 


Caatiri was given the esse to 
A few ae he entered the i 
ia swpericzs brag he 


could intes- 


superiors 
fere, he drew a revolver and shot himself. 
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Some Idle Speculations 
as to the Nature of an 
Omaivorous Animal. 


“A Bawprcoor at the Zoo.” This heading to a 
i and I 


FE 
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to 


type, an arch-practical joker, 


He ma even resemble a 


uirre! 
" Bohemian sort of chap. 
Fowl? Yes, there again I see yon, a feathered 
Loftus, out-mocking the mocking bi 
greener than he 
already is with envy. 
But, chameleon 
Bandicoot, sg might 
jest as well be the 
quintessence of owlish 
omniscience, a philo- 


will give us a successful 
under the title 

of “The Bandicoot.” 

However, Bandicoot, time is img on, and if I am to 
sleep to-nigkt I must end this. uncertainty about you. 
Let me to the news- 


A Bandicoot seen as a human being. 


A Bandicoot as he really is. 


ial, and West 
Australian at that. 
Still, I am in some mnenuane soniterted Fy this note 
about you:—“It is » burrowing snimal, of noctarnal 
habit, and practi omnivorous.” . 
I was not so far out after all in my diagnosis of you as 
human. Substitute “borrowing” for “ burrowing,” and 
I have often met you, Bandicoot, in Fleet a . 


re! 


ly 
Bf, 


bs 


= 


ite see you, Bandicoot, asa 
jocund creature of the squirrel 


of the jocund type. &good natured, devil-may-care, 


Cecilia 
making the parrot 


They are Really Not Worth Troubling About. 


Quire a number of people in Britain and the 
Colonies imagine they are entitled to some of the 
money which lies unclaimed in the Court of Chancery. 

A good deal of nonsense is written about the un- 
told millions which are supposed to lie in Chancery, 
but the fact is there are no “hundreds of millions” 
of unclaimed money, or, indeed, anything 2a) - 
ing to it. The total amount now in the of 
Chancery, unclaimed, is only a tittle over £1,100,000. 

And that £1,100,000 is divided into as many as 
3,400 separate accounts—one half of whick do net 
exceed £150 in value, and only one-sixteenth of them 
exceed £1,000! 

Lists of “next-of-kin heirs” and “heirs to un- 


claimed money,’’ which are issued various - 
sons, are not official publications, meny of 
sometimes contain grose “ mii ents and ex- 


4 ne’? 
+ would be ss weft to understand, too, that the 
ymaster-general does not throw information about 
dcast, and give it just for the sake of asking, 

Inquirers have to oupply him with a written re 
quest, and satisfy him that they have some sort of 
interest in the matter en whicl they seck for im- 
formation. 


Specific Evidence Required. 

Even if a solicitor is instructed, the prymaster 
will want to know exactly who the person is whe 
instructs him, and that he has a beneficial imterest 
in the funds in court. 

It should slso be noted that the money im Chancery 
is not there haphazard, and lying about anyhow, so 


to fs 

All the money is placed to the account of specific 
actions and particular causes, and when apptieation 
is made the number and correct title of the action 
or cause must always be given, otherwise it will be 
almost impossible for the paymaster to trace the 
account im the books. 

As the officials most property point out, it is very 
inisleading for anyone to assume that, just because 
the surname of the rightful owner of property is 
exactly the same as his own, that that 1s sufficient 
evidence to ground a claim. ’ A good deal more specific 
evidence will be necessary before the officials will 
investigate the accounts, and give information 
thereon. 

In this connection, the oe notifies that he 
is not there to give legal advice to all amd sundry as 
to the steps necessary to be taken to get money out 
of Chancery. The proper people to do that are 
the solicitors of the Supreme Court. 


Satisfying the Paymaster. 


Assuming that » man has evidence of a genuine 
claim and can satisfy the paymaster on this point, 
he can then obtain what may prove to be very useful 
information from the latter regarding the amownt 
in court, and the dates of the orders which affect it. 
For this privilege he will pay half-a-crown. 

If he wishes to inspect the orders, affidavits, certi- 
ficates, and reports referred to in the particular cause 
in which he is interested, he can see them, if before 
1870, at the Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, and, 
if, after that year, at the filing department of the 
central office in the Strand. 

He should distinctly remember, however, that 
funds in Chancery will only be dealt with ander the 
direction of an order of the co’ ts to sey, 
assuming a man has a claim, he must legally preve 
it to the judge’s satisfaction, and the judge must 
then make a formal order fer it to be paid to him 
before the claimant can handle the moncy. 


Tedious and Expensive. 


Those who know anything of Chancery procedure 
will understand that to obtain sueh an order is a 
tedious and expensive operation, and, indeed, hardly 
worth the trouble. In faet, the officials themselves 
aro quite frank about it. “In many cases,” they 
say, “funds have remained in court for more than 
a century, and to prove a title may involve an ex- 
penditure quite out of propertion to the emount 
recoverable.”” 

Some of these accounts go as far back as 1726, 
and quite a largo number betweon 1750 and 1800. 
As can be imagined, the thousands of accounta 


affect all sorts and conditions of men women ; 
even railway companies, waterworks, dock anies, 
and school boards are concerned, while sur- 


names as Smith, Brown, end Jones fill up pages upon 


of the i 
Feren the above it will be seen that the fabulous 
sums of money whieh sre lying unclaimed im Chaa- 
cery are more or less mythical. There are no fabulous 
sums there at all. 


Sonan Doyle and Robert Machray, will be found in 
Nag everywhere—fourpence. 
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his intent gaze. She racked her 
eer brains desperately for some 
‘ | suitable reply, but the only 

/ al if) — thing she could think of on the 
@Cc oa spur of the moment was the 
somewhat unoriginal remark 


that all women weren't suited 
O\Kragelte inrac 

“ All the right sort are, miss,” 
retorted he promptly, “and the 
A Romantic Little Story of a Suffra- atans ater wart Looe 
: about, my 3 ow, 1 
gette and a London Policeman. J \..n)’excuse me mentioning it, 
it beats me altogether why & 
By ENA WALLACE. nice, good-looking young lady 
like yourself should want to go 
wasting your time in trying 
to break the law and running the risk of getting locked 
mp Bl for the sake of a paltry little thing like a vote, 
w you might be so much more pleasantly employed 
“We are not discussing me,” she interposed hastily, 
“but the ‘Cause,’ which, of course, a man”—with a 
sarcastic intonation on the last word, which was intended 
to utterly crush him—“couldn’t possibly be expected to 
understand! Well, if you won’t tell me the way to the 

‘House,’ I suppose I must find someone else who will!” 
She made a feint of moving away, and, somewhat to her 
secret chagrin, P.C. Everton made no attempt to dissuade 


“ Good afternoon, miss!"’ he said, amiably, apparent 
quite unmoved by her scathing retort. “Tt’s a goodis 
step to the ‘House’ from here, and if you take 
my advice you'll go home to tea and give up the idea—for 
to-day at least.” 

He spoke respectfully enough, and turned away with 
affected indifference as though to resume his duties; but 
his blue eyes still twinkled mischievously from beneath 
the peaked helmet, and the irrelevant thought flashed 
through the little Suffragette’s mind that the uniform of 
the police was, under certain circumstances, really quite 
becoming. 

Hardly knowing why she did it, she took an involuntary 
step towards the tall, well-knit figure and looked shyly up 
into his face. ° 

“Very well, I won't,” she declared _impetuously—" not 
for to-day, at least! I—I promise! There! ‘i 

She sped away even a8 abe uttered the last word, and 
was quickly lost to sight in the gathering November mist; 
but P.C. Everton strained his eyes after her for some 
time, and returned: to his duties with a Jitle shrug and 
something which sounded suspiciously like a sigh. 


The girl tried to look defiant, but somehow, with her 
hat at a rakish angle at the back of her head and her 
curly hair, which had come unfastened during the 
struggle, falling into fier eyes, it was not a conspicuous 
euccess. . . 

She was slowly recovering her breath, and, with his 
hand—which bore ample testimony to the strength of her 
teeth—still firmly grasping her arm, P.C. Everton began 
to move on, making a wide détour to avoid encountering 
more of the curious crowd than absolutely necessary. 

The girl experienced a sudden twinge of compunction as 
he noticed the deepening red marks for which she was 
responsible, and saw that in one place she had undoubtedly 
succeeded in drawing blood. 

“J—I hope I didn’t hurt you?” she murmured rather 
shamefacedly; then, as his only reply was a laugh, she 
added suddenly : “Are you going to take me to the police- 
etation?” a 

“That's just what I am going to do!” he retorted 
grimly. “It's the best place for people who make dis- 
turbances! You ought to be ashamed of yourself fighting 
like that, a respectable, well-brought-up young woman like 

ou. I ‘don't know what your relatives are about to 
allow it!” ae eee 

She made no reply, but walked along by his side in a 
somewhat crestfallen manner, at which h's voice visibly 
softened and grew more conciliatory. . . 

“Ags I've said before, what’s the use of it alf, miss? 
Even if you did manage to get into the ‘ House ’—which 
isn't very likely, as it’s too well guarded—I don’t see 
what earthly good it would do, as you'd only get 
turned out again and perhaps hurt in the scrimmage. 
‘And when it comes to fighting, you know, it stands to 
reason that you haven't a chance against us—which isn’t 
surprising, considering that we're chosen for our height 
and muscle! Why.”—he looked down with an indulgent 
smile at the small arm within his grasp—‘if I wanted to 
I could smash this like a bit of matchwood with just 
one twist of my fingers!” . 

The girl flashed an indignant look at him. 

“ Brute!” she ejaculated fiercely. 

“Oh, not that I want to try, miss!” he hastened to 
explain. ‘I wouldn't willingly hurt a hair of your pretty 
—er—of your head, you know, and that’s just why I don’t 
like to see you going in for this sort of business. Might I 
ask now what you mean to do when you're brought before 
the magistrates in the morning?” 

She feigned an indifference she was far from feeling. 

“T'm sure I don’t know!” she retorted loftily. “Pay a 
fine, I suppose, or else go to—to pricon, if the others do!” 

The man looked down at her from his superior height 
with an odd little laugh. 

“J daresay that’s what they will do!” said he. “It 
seems the fashion for ladies to make martyrs of themselves 
in these times, and apparently enjoy what in tho 
old days would have been considered a bit of a disgrace. 
You're not that eort, miss, and you can take it from 
me that you wouldn’t enjoy prison life when once the 
novelty of it had worn off, though I expect you'd feel 
wat pen were bound to go through with it if the others 


“Tp you please, can you direct me to the Houses of 
Parliament?” 

Police-constable Everton gazed solemnly down from 
his height of six foot two at his diminutive inter- 
rogator, and, noting about her the firm air of resolution 
with which t experience had made him familiar, as 
well as a small piece of tricoloured ribbon fastened on the 
breast of her coat, his keen blue eyes took on a look of 
alert suspicion. . 

“Well, I could,” he said very slowly, and with 8 
decided emphasis on the last word, “if I wanted to! 

The girl stared at him in not unnatural amazement; 
she was new to London, and hitherto her dealings with 
the police force had been of a most superficial character, 


large, brown eyes and masses of soft, dark hair, 
spoke with a slight tin of the Lancashire dialect. 

The constable fed her with outward gravity, but 
there was a suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 

“A good many ladies want to get there,” he remarked 
sententiously, “ but, when it comes to the point, 
don’t find it 0 easy! You're a stranger to London, 
take it?” 

“Yes, I come from Manchester.” Even as she 
answered the question the girl vaguely wondered why she 
did it, and looked up at the tall, stalwart figure with a 
touch of defiance; she had never met a policeman quite 
like this before, and did not know whether to feel 
indignant or overawed by his evident interest in her 
movements. 

“Then, if you take my aavis, poet! go back there!” 
the constable remarked, somewhat drily. “ It’s no business 
of mine, of course, but I think I can ew what's brought 
you up to London and why ro want = to the Houses 
of Parliament to-day, a warn you forehand, miss, 
that it’s no good.” : 

The little Lancashire girl drew herself up to her full 
height of five feet odd, and the colour flamed into her 
usually rather too pale cheeks; she was quite certain now 
that ehe ought to be very angry indeed. 

“How—how dare you?” she demanded indignantly, 
and, off her guard, the accent was more pronounced. “I 
shall just please myself, so there!” 

P. C. Everton stroked his upper lip and emiled 
indulgently; he was a handsome ant in the prime of 
strength and manhood, and looked/capable of anything, 
from regulating the traffic in the Strand, which was 
his present occupation, to successfully overpowering the 
most desperate law-breaker. 

But he was human for all that, and young, and at 
that moment the girl standing before him in all her 
righteous indignation seemed to ens the embodiment of all 
that was sweet, fresh, and interesting. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders in affected indifference. 

“Oh, just as you like, miss, of course!” said he calmly. 
“T was only venturing to advise you for your own good. 
l’ve had a good bit of experience with them Suffragettes 
one way and another, and I spotted directly that you 
were new at the game. If it wouldn't be taking too much 
of a liberty now, might I ask what made you think you'd 
like to join them?” 

The girl glanced at him tentatively, and as for the firet 
time she noted his decidedly goodly appearance, her 
youthful heart gave a little excited flutter. 

Perhaps, she speculated naively, she might be able by 
her persuasive eloquence to convert him into realising the 
gravo injustice of interfering with “harmless women” in 
the act of discharging their duties, and thue be able to 
benefit the cause at the very outset. 

At this moment 8 block in the traffic occupied the 
constable’s attention for a good three minutes, and when, 
his duty satisfactorily accomplished, he returned to the 
rest with unusual alacrity, he found the girl still there. 

“TY believe you asked me to tell you just now what first 
made me wish to a the League,” began she, with much 
dignity, “though I expect you really know as well as I dof 
Don't you think, now "—this very persuasively—“ that we 
have as much right to vote as—you, for instance?” 

P.C. Everton stroked his clean-shaven chin meditatively. 

“ Well. I wouldn’t like to venture an opinion, miss,” is 
remarked gravely, “sceing I’m not a politician myself—my 
time being too fully taken up with guarding them that 
are from the attentions cf——” He omghed diecreetly, 
and left the remainder of his sentence unfinished out of 
regard for his listener. 

“But if you really want to know my opinion,” he con- 
tinued, with a lofty smile—‘‘and you may take it for 
what it’s worth—I don’t see why women should want to be 
bothering their heads with voting and all that sort of 
thing when they've got husbands to do it for them, and 
if they haven't got husbands they ought to have! Mar. 
riage is the right profession for women, to my thinking— 
not that I’m a married man myself!” “No you wouldn't,” he said, with an easy laugh. 


He eyed the girl with good-natured significance, and, to" ‘‘ You might ha t i hadn’ 
her inward eontasian, she felt herself blushing hotly under notice you” lial + Mapped ‘to 


A week later the expected “demonstration” took place 
in the form of another determined attempt on the part of 
the militant Suffragists to storm the sacred citadel of 
Parliament. It failed, of couree, as all its predecessors 
had done, but while it lasted it gave the much-harassed 
officers of the law a very arduous time. 

The crowds were enormous, = es excitement ran 
high as one by one the shouting, wi gesticulating ladies, 
forgetful in the heat of the moment of the dignity due 
to their womanhood, were hurried from the ecene of action 
and led away between good-humoured, if weary, constables 
in the direction of Cannon Row Police-station, pursued 
by the encoura ing cheers or jibes of the onlookers. 

But one pes, om little advocate for women’s rights, 
perhaps by reason of her youthful and extremely innocent 
@ rance, had so far apparently escaped the notice of 
tis that, seown eyes spi 

ith lips se Town eyes ling with eagernees, 
she had crept near, very near, to the 16 d-for ecel, when 
there was a swift and unexpected , and ehe found 
herself surrounded and engulfed, as it were, in a sea of 
blue uniforms, and no fewer than three burly policemen 
barred her way and effectually frustrated her purpose, 

Now, there dna, doult, that had she been wise she 
would have real the futility of resistance and sur- 
rendered to such overwhelming odds with as good a grace 
as she could command. But, cruelly baulked in what she, 
perhaps somewhat erroneously, c to consider the 
moment of victory, her hot Lancashire blood took fire, and 
she resolved to sell her liberty dearly. 

It was her first taste of battle, and she fought like a 
young fury, literally tooth and nail; nor did she in any 
way her violent efforts when she noticed that two of 
the constables had, perhaps from a sense of fair play, 
apparently abandoned the one-sided battle and gone off to 
attend to other “demonstrators” elsewhere. 

She hit, she scratched, and, as she felt her two hands 
coolly imprisoned, even bit with the ferocity of a young 
fare : es be | no = might just as well have 

ur in her impotent inst the unyieldi 
stone walls of the “ Hocse *” iteelf. oe ae 

A calm voice broke in upon her agitation : 

“It’s no good, mise; you can’t get in, eo what's the use 
of trying? You'll tire yourself out if you go on like this, 
and I say, my hand’s not a bone, you know!” 

struggles ceased abruptly, and for a moment the girl 
lay motionlese, pasting ent half exhausted, in the grip of 
her captor, one of whose ungloved hands she ) been 
industriously “ ing” for the last three minutes. 

“You!” she exclaimed at last, in oa tone of angry 
incredulity. “I thought your beat was in the Strand! 

“So it is as a rule,” he replied serenely, “dat, you see 
this little raid was expected, and they posted a lot of us 
oosee 7 duty. And so you broke your promise and came, 
a , 

“TI didn’t!” she flashed indignantly. “I 
rei ae ht dey, ad mie shat 7 

er. ie ieve I'd hav in i 
hadn't been for you!’’ ree ee 


She made no reply, but he felt a little involuntary 
shiver run through her frame and communicate itself to 
the arm he held. 

“Come, now,” he continued persuasively, “there must 
be lots of other ways in which a nice young lady like you 
could, earn her living, instead: of going rushing abeut the 
streets with bannere and things and creating a lot of dis- 
turbance, which as like as not will do the ‘Cause,’ as you 
call it, more harm than good. You don’t live alone in 
London, do you?” 

“No, I live with an elder sister,” she replied in rather a 
small voice. “She's a skirt-hand at one of the big 
establishments in Oxford Street, and I was in a shop, too, 
before I——” 

“Before you thought that to become a Suffragette was a 
bit more classy, eh?” he put in, with a laugh. 

They were drawing alarmingly near to the police-station 
now, and P.C, Everton pulled up abruptly and made a 
sign to a passing hansom. 

“What are you going to do?” the girl faltered. “ Don’t 
you mean to take me to the police-station, after all?” 

“Not I!” said he fervently. “I couldn’t bring myself 
to do it, miss—I wouldn’t be the first one to take you to 
that place for anything! I’m going to send you back in 
this cab, and you'll go home quietly now, won't you? i 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she murmured meekly. “ But 
isn’t a cab rather extravagant?” 

“That's all right,” he replied easily; “I'll see to that!” 
For P.C. Everton was one of those fortunate mortals who 
could boast a comfortable little annuity in addition to his 
weekly pay, and could therefore afford to indulge in such 
minor luxuries as hansoms when he had the mind to. 
“ Where shall I tell the man to drive?” 

He stood with one foot on the step. and, producing his 
notebook, quickly jotted down the address before passing 
it on to the cabman, who was watching them with a 
rather knowing smile, Then he bent forward again, and, 
with his blue eyes fixed intently on her blushing face, 
whispered meaningly : 

_“ And remember what TI said the other day about mar- 
any being the best profession for all really nice women. 

| take my advice and leave Suffragettes and politics and 
all thoso eort of things to look after themselves in the 
future!” 

Then as the cab began to move on he added, with the 
nearest approach to a blush of which a eelf-respecting 
officer of the law could be capable : “ With your/permission, 
T’ll look in one evening when I’m not on duty, just to keen 
an eye on you to make sure that you're not 
contemplating any more raids!” 

He was as hes! fs his word, and very soon P.C. Everton 
became a frequent and ever-welcome visitor at the small 
flat in Notting Hill. With the eminently satisfactory 
result that ere many weeks were passed an unfaithful little 
advocate for woman's rights basely deserted the cause and 
voluntarily surrendered herself into the lifelong custody of 
the police! 


IF YOU SEE IT IN “P.W.” IT’S 80. 
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A NEW FEATURE. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


Under this heading questions of general interest, but neither political nor religious 
in nature, will be discussed week by week. 


IS PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL A NATIONAL BLESSING OR A NATIONAL CURSE? 


Next week sees the foctball world, which means a large proportion of the nation, ina ferment of excitement over the matches in 
the first round of the English Cup, excitement which will go on increasing until the “Final” ts played at the Crystal Palace 
some three months hence. It would be impossible to exaggerate the hold professional Association football has on the community 
atlarge. Is this for national good, or for national ill? A very debatable potnt, which we have chosen for this week's discussion. 
Look in the left-hand scale for the chief arguments in favour of, in the right-hand scale jor the chief arguments against 


THE ARGUMENTS. 


professional football. 


For. 


Provides necessary and beneficial recreation for 
working men. 
Promotes temperance. 


Improves physique of nation. 
Causes money to circulate. 


AGAINST. 


Is not sport ; ruining our sporting instincts. 

Players taken from useful trades and work during 
their best years. 

Turning us into a nation of onlookers. 


Ir is claimed in the first place that professional 
football provides necessary and beneficial recreation 
for the working man, who is the main patron of the 
game. 

That the working man needs and deserves recrea- 
tion goes without saying; the point is, is looking on 
at football beneficial to him? 

It is easy to say that looking on at games is not 
good for anybody, and undoubtedly it would be better 
for us as a nation if there were more playing games 
and less watching them. 

But a large proportion of working men followers 
of football are past playing games, or, at all events, 
past playing fcotball. 

It may be said—well, then, let them go in for 
some other winter sport or game suited to their 
years. But where are they to find itP 

The rich middle-aged man has his hunting and 
shooting, his middle-class brother his golf, or indoor 
tennis, or Badminton in winter. But what sport or 
game is there for the working man? Occasionally, 
he may get skating, but, as a rule, he has to choose 
between walking and bicycling, neither a particularly 
agreeable exercise in winter time. 

Further, the man who has been toiling all the 
week in mill or factory does not need hard exercise 
on Saturday, like the man who hag been bowed over 
a desk for five and a half days. 

He needs recreation in the sense of rest and amuse- 
ment rather than exercise, and it is claimed that 
football provides him with this. Further, it gets 
him out into the open air, whereas, without football, 
and in the absence, as has been pointed out, of 
other recreations for him, he would spend his Saturday 
afternoon in the house or public-house. 

This brings us to the second point, namely that 
professional football promotes temperance. That is, 
that any game does so for those who play it may be 
taken for granted. Tho specific claim, howover, is 
that football makes for temperance among spectators. 

This point need only ba touched upon, for, at the 
opening of this football season, Pearson’s Weekly had 
a symposium on this very subject. And, while the 
eminent authorities who gave their opinions were 
not unanimous, the large majority were emphatically 
of opinion that football does promote temperance 
among spectators, the bulk of whom, it may be 
Tepeated, are working men. That is a very, very 
strong argument in favour of professional football. 

The next contention is that football improves the 
physique of the nation. 

Granted, as regards those who play it, and would 
be granted in full, if it could be shown that pro- 
fessional football encourages the playing of the game. 
But can it? 

Admitted that many who watch football are past 
vielent exercise, there is no doubt that its attractive- 
ness as a spectacle causes far too many youths and 
boys to watch instead of playing it. One throws 
out the suggestion that the Football Association 
would do well to forbid the admission of boys, at all 
events, to matches. 

On the other hand, taking, as admitted, that foot- 
ball makes for temperance all round, it must have 
a generally beneficial effect on national physique. 

The last argument on this side is that football 
causes money to circulate. 

Amateurs sneer at the commercialisation of pro- 
fessional football, but such gibes may be overdone. 
Professional football is run on strict “busincss is 
business” lines, but that is not the point here, which 
is that the vast organisation of football pute into, 
and keeps in circulation, enormous sums of money, 


The best story magazine, and the onl: 
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Tainted with betting. 
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to the general benefit. Probably, this point may be 
Lenore m a ' 

On the other side, it is claimed to begin with that 
professional football is not sport, and that, as played, 
it is ruining our sporting instincts. 

An enormous question to deal with briefly. 
us take a few salient points. 

Cities and towns are represented by “foreign” 
players, and there certainly does not seem to be 
much sport in that system. 

_Players are bought and sold like merchandise, and 
rival teams often represent simply rival moneybags— 
sport, therefore, is at a discount. 

Despite the alien nature of teams, the shameless 
buying and selling of players, professional football 
unquestionably creates genuine enthusiasm. 

That there are unpleasant features in professional 
play is undeniable. But are the majority of players 
and spectators in favour of such tactics? 

If the answer is, Yes, then professional football 
stands condemned beyond any excuse or palliation. 

Probably, however, it would be fair to say that 
this is not the case, and that the balance of public 
football opinion is against, and is daily growing 
stronger against unsportsmanlike play. 

The question whether professional football is sport 
or not is a very difficult one. There are unsporting 
features about it. Are these sufficiently strong to 
spoil it altogether, and to ruin whatever natural 
sporting instincts players and spectators may possess? 
The reader must answer this himself. 

The next point is that large numbers of young 
men are taken from trade or work to spend their 
best years playing football, only, when their day is 
over, to find themselves on the “scrap-heap” of 
humanity, incapable of getting employment. 

There is a good deal in this, and no doubt it 
would be a good thing if the Football Association 
could, and would, insist on players following a trade 
as the Northern Rugby Union does, or certainly did, 
in regard to their professional players. 

On the other hand, take the caso of a first-class 
player drawing the maximum £4 a week. He may 
well last ten years, during which he should have 
saved £500, to which will probably be added £200 
or £300 for his benefit. 

His career over, ho is in a position to buy a snug 
little business of one kind or another, to which his 
fame as 8 footballer should attract custom. But 
all players do not get £4 a week, or last ten years, 
and undoubtedly many young men give up the “bone” 
of a useful trade for the shadow of an inglorious 
football career. 

The next argument is that professional football is 
turning us into a nation of onlookers. 

The huge crowds watching football lend force to 
this contention, more especially in view of the fact 
that so many of the spectators are young men. 

On the other hand, football clubs are increasing. 

Finally, it is said that professional football is 
tainted with betting. 

This is a modern development, deplored by none 
more etrongly than by the Football Association. If 
betting gets a reab hold on professional football, then 
good-bye to whatever claims it may have to being 
@ sport or to usefulness. 

‘oreover, it would prove that, whether football 
ee are sportsmen or not, they are certainly 
abject fools. For football betting is conducted by 
blatant welshers, and the man who deals with these 
touting swindlers proclaims himself an ase. 

ConcLUsION : 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


THE BORE IN THE HOME. 


lr every home there is a bore. . 

A bore is a person who inclines one to drowsiness. 
At times, a bore may arouse nausca—so disgusting 1s 
the tedium of his boredom, the prosiness, the dull- 
ness, the dryness, the flatness; so slowly do tho stories 
of the bore drag along their weary length. 

But the chief characteristic of the bore is this—he 
harps for ever on ono string. 

Perhaps the commonest type of the masculine gender 
is the husband who is never tired of telling his wife 
about the stupidity of his chief at the office—or of 
the foreman of the works—or the man who is hie 
partner or his assistant. 

Equally common in the feminine gender is the wife 
bore who is always talking about the thousand and 
one little thorns in the patlt of the housekeeper. 

These bores do more than all others combined to 
undermine the happiness of the home. 

The crank bore is another great nuisance. Perhaps 
he is a vegetarian, and makes his wife’s life miser- 
able by insisting that he knows better how to feed the 
baby than does the baby’s mother. This is a difficult 
bore to deal with—but an Act of Parliament»giving 
mothers sole control of their childrens’ dict until five 
years old might be useful. 

The meal bores are a very harmful variety. 

There is the bore who reads the newspaper at 
breakfast; the bore who discusses his food by words 
as well as with his teeth; the bore who insists on 
having out-of-the-way dishes, such as baked potatoes 
at tea-time; the bore who takes 250 bites to each 
mouthful; and, among many others, there are those 
bores who will not talk while they are eating, and 
will not attempt to bo pleasant until they are well 
fed. 

Political bores break up many happy homes. What- 
ever their faith—whether Free Trade or Tariff 
Reform, whether the Big Navy or Little Englandism— 
on every subject that is brought up they must needs 
turn the hose of their enthusiasm. 

Should the baby cry, because she has broken her 
doll—that would never have happened, says the 

litical bore, if we had Protection. Does the dog 

ill the neighbour’s cat—such a thing would have 
been impossible if the House of Lords were abolished. 
Does the wife want a new dress—Socialism is the true 
remedy. Does the husband wish to attend a race- 
meeting—the need of “Votes for Women” is obvious 
at once. 

Perhaps the most nauseating type is the humorous 
bore. The brain of this ‘yrs consists of little but 
old Puncm jokes. It is really unfortunate for the 
human race that so few people can be humorous with- 
out being bores. . 
Your bore, unfortunately, never knows that he is 
s bore. Thus, the man whose one idea of conversa- 
tion is to contradict whatever is said to him always 
imagines that he is a charming talker. So the woman 
who interrupts firmly belicves she is the Queen of 
good listeners. 

It is, therefore, very difficult to treat the bore. 
For nothing can be done until the bore realises his 
boredom. 

The only remedy would be for every one of us to 
say now and again, turning a searchlight on to the 
innermost soul, “Self, are you a bore?” An imper- 
tintnt question—but worth considering. 

a 


TOO WIDE FOR THEM. 

A woman who hawks fish and vegetables in a 
northern town is often followed at a safe distanco 
by a youngster in ragged garments, who calls out, 
“Fine, fresh ’addocks” and “New pertaters” in a 
mocking tone every time the cart comes to a stand- 
still. 

“Why do you allow that boy to follow you about, 
and make fun of your wares?” somebody asked her. 
“Box the mischievous little monkey’s ears, and have 
done with it.” 

“Nay, not me,’ was the matter-of-fact response. 
“Some mean old men on the town council has stopped 
hawkers from callin’ out what they has to sell in the 
streets, but nobody’ll ever dream of stoppin’ a bit 
of a lad like that. And he won’t stop of his own 
accord, you can be sure. ’Cos why? gives him a 
handful o’ nuts to do it!” 


——— $e 


Tommy: “You say they are father’s boots. 
you brought the bill?” 

Errand Boy: “No; they’re paid for.” 

“Paid for! Then they’re not ours!” 

——— 

“1 wouLpn’r marry you,” she said, “if you were 
the only man in the world.” 

“J£ I were the only man in the world,”’ he answered, 
“J wouldn't be proposing in this humble way. I 
should put myself up to be raffled for.” 


Have 


Get a copy of the 
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TERMS AS BEFORE. 

“Bs you Dr. Smith?” 
asked a tall, lean man 
walking into the mesa Eire of s fashionable 
temron 


be when you were in Yor how you esta fcllow’s 
Yes, 3 ser ite ly = cor of s big 
wi prospect of s 
fee rising before him. 

“Well, sir,” said the visitor, “I’m, thst fellow; sn’ 
P’ve broken the other arm, an’ Pm come to have it 
fixed on the same terms.” 

>-OO0C-— 

Lavy: “You look robust. Are equal te tho 

— of sawing weod?” = 
ig! Sa eet = t the word, mum. Pm superior 


"Spied in" enepped the | 


say it was on sccount of eld 
SS 


Hemsss: “But, father, that handsome, forei 
ething desperate and awful 
if I will not 


marry hi 
Father (drily): “He will. He will have to work.” 


A LavY Ss auiet silage Is country 
used to take an interest in © very spat who 
were spinning out the last of life in “Darby 


and Josn” 
place. She often paid them 


up. 

Fihe old man hed beew ail and at last 2 d 
came when the visitor fend only one chair cctugaod. 
Darb: was not in his ussal place. 

here is your husband?” 

“Wall mum, he be gone at last.” 


fashion, seated on aa allorabie af the dee 
hem 2 visit to eheer them 


“Oh, {I'm sorry. That is very sad fer you,” said 
the lady, secking to find some words of eonsolaticsn. 

“Yes, mum, it be sad,” replied the old woman, 
“but, then, you see, he were fearfully im the way 
of the oven.” 

SoC 
Sue: “What are you ne at?” 
He: “I was at Fis phoieers) 


Feld ot to look pons.” 


“Twene’s just con tine Tomas te you,” 
a Mrs. Acid to her husband. 
M’ ria?” _fueried he, solicitously. 
o Aven’ q you feeling well?” 
32ST 
Sane: “I’m going to give you back our engagement 
ring; I love another.”” 
He: “Give me his name and address.” 
: “Do want to kill him?” 
He: “Ne; l went 


te sell him the ring.” 
SOC 
MORE EXCITING THAN THE PLAY. 
A COUNTEYMAN, On one of his rare visits 


town, after co his business, 
ger and petronized thas 


mother-in-law, and on teld 


mat Klee gpene sion tse 


absently toying 
in front of peers 


‘et orror-atricken, he pagers looked down, and was 


ust in time to see the 
ee ead of a man below, 
— 


whence the at Ling 


his nei aggressor 
bottle, = hit the > other man smartly acrogs the head 


quitted the place; 
the exit, two angry, 


= ar in his mouth. He to ht in three feet, and 


struggling men. being | ther were about to be 


TRE “BRIGHT SIDE.” 
Tuy had met in the home-going train, and the 


talk had drifted to 


“Ye-es,” Mr. Billings said, reluctantly, im 7 A 
an a 


his friend’s remark that Mrs. Joyce was 
sweet little woman.”’ 


sunny 5 Always looking on 
Biffings” frient. continued 


overdeing thst ‘ 
“The 
et Ts was at jae oe know how 
Seeatritoted re ut the lighted end of his 
was 
at of 


at once !** 


SoC 


“Bor,’’ cal called out the driver of the four-in-hand 


coach, reining up with a flourish in front of the coun- 


try inn, “come and hold my horses a minute, wilt 


you?” 


“Hold *em yourself,” anewered the boy; “I am’t 
octopus.’ 
2T0e 
Farnen: “And how are you getting on at seboal, 


Johnny?” 


: “Ok, F have besrnt to sy, *Thank you’ 
5s im French.” 
at’s more than you ever learnt in 


Minor’s simecere reply. 
=> 30c-< 


- Yop said the house was oaly 
from the station,” LS = victim ; 


five minutes’ walk 
“to say 
the Pm disappoiuted im yo 
“And aepynted tom eid he spat 
“J thought you were = very rapi 


was working. 

msn, doen't de something to save 
a os TaeHet remem geepedl, alle 
by the arm. 


a e to come ashore.” 
The lady turned to a friend with s leok of admira- 


ogg Es ge 
“Just think of that, ” che sath 38 “And 
i those Frenchmen ? 


i 


come ashora You see, wouldn't come, though 
drowned, without a formal 


jvv.ty.ion.’ 


8 YO SEE IF IN “P.W.” IT’S SO. 


layfully of s 
fered conversation consisted principally of 


they chanced upon 2 bull—e 
head lowered. cogucttishly, charmingly he pawed the 
then—— 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


** gocasionally varied with that 


a 
pe is appellation “pootle-pops. 


In the course of their enchantin perambulations 
: bull; for his 


her valiant swain, “he's 


i ight towards us! Tr What shall we do?” 
“Here,” roared the resourceful gentleman “don’t 
stand there doing nothing! Come and me 


climb this treo!” 


C0 co 


eee a See es eR 


the ania 2 


“Why dees he a that—afraid he'd skip?” 
“No; but he always acts his pert better when he’s 


angry.” 


as 9 | ad 
Burrertr: “ ificent, sir) There ere scenes 
in you | comedy a could not have 


written.” 
Capter: “You are too kind, ao 


: “Net at all, sir. ake, tee instance, 


that railway smash in the third bis ue 


SOC 
SANDY AND THE WAITER, 


Tux old Scots farmer had dined pec sarap dhe 
well, but appeared as if he were going to 
without pan the waiter. 

“You said 


the latter, “that the waiter: 
here do not receive any wages. ” 
“Then the more fules you,” said ‘be old feflos. 
when I would 


Finsr Suvonzamits 

7 am. train off this line. De you miss it?” 
Second Suburbanite: “Oh, nothing like se much 
as I used to miss it when it was on.” 

> _70Cc 


Spee nl bong g wife to her _busband. 
“IT was 8 leg Pl — 
“ Perhaps wo replied arr any rate, 


cae ee 
NEXT, PLEASE. 
“1 saw a man in the town,” said Bill, “who must 
have been nearly seven feet high—the tallest maa 


Bill loolted incredulous. 
“Fact,” said Bob, “I have two half-brothers, each 
measuring six feet. *s 


Henrece: “There’s no use in your tryin 
ice gir om I’m determined ta have the 


word.” = 
: ‘m quite willirg should, 
dear, only do have it phy ” a ad 
-SC0Cc- 
“We obtsin ge from i 
into cloth, and with the 
Now, Edmund, what is overcoat made of?” 
“Of an old one of £ s, sir $” 
COC 
“I wave seen tribes,” said the traveller, “whe 
voluntarily undergo all sorts of self-inflicted’ Incera- 


to 


they make clothes. 


tions.” 
“That’s nothing,” answered Mr. Tutt; “I know 
a lot of people insist on shaving themselves.” 


>=-0c< 
ONLY eee INSTRUCTIONS. 


Tae manager of a third-rate theatrical touring 
company was desperate. At the critical moment 
the baggage man, whe the walking-on 


parts, missing same of the 
was 
Saas was none to take his tngzaer, sad 


ie See ad Geoar S » provided 
at in time he acquitted imself satisfactorily. He 
had one lime to say. 

Thus 

his one Hine untit he was word 


amateur rehearsed 


an army on mer Mi 

“Liar!” thundered affecting = terrible 

passion and giving full vent to his acting 

phage pe geting lh rig — 
gav’nor, “thet the 

bloke outside told mo to tell ‘eo! — 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


GEORGE 
Forp was a 
warehouse- 
man in Up- 

per Thames 
Street. Fairly well-to-do, yet he had not acquired the 
wisdom of letting well alone. His wife and new-born 
babe were staying at Ventnor. This (Friday) afternoon 
he was clearing up, preparatory to week-ending with them. 

For him there was but one woman in the world. It was 
for Ethel’s sake that he hungered to be rich, that he 
might give to her the luxuries wealthy men were able to 
afford their wives. 

Symptoms of the get-rich-quickly fever were first 
manifested in trifling speculations in shares. These, 
attended with that preliminary success which so often 
proves fatal, served as “hors d’cuvres,” creating an 
appetite for larger mouthfuls. 

A company promoter, a neighbour, was Ford’s usual 
companion in train on the morning journey to town. 
So far, tips from the “man in the know” , in every 
instance, proved correct. ‘ 

Ford just now was hesitating over an “investment” 
recommended by his financial friend. The Globular 
Finance Corporation was on the point of floating a “ big 
~ ”; £2,000 could certainly be made to grow into 


more within ten days. 

Two thousand pounds was a large sum of money to 
Ford. It represented nearly the whole working capital of 
his business. But the gent of speculation at his elbow 
whispered that, after all, it was only for ten days. 

A glance at the clock told him that he would need to 
hurry to catch the Portsmouth train. He rang for his 
cheque-book, stuck a stamp on an envelope, and sent for a 
hansom. 

His confidential clerk, Marton, buzzed round him. 
There were a hundred and one put-off things needing 
attention. But, absorbed in his one idea, the fever 
running high in his veins, Ford returned uncomprehending 
“Yes’s” and “ No’s.” 

The words “Pay the Globular Finance Corporation 
Limited £2,000” were speedily written. The cheque was 
tucked into the envelope, and both thrust into his pocket. 
Snatching up his bag and hat, Ford rushed out to the 
waiting cab. 

Even then he was not quite sure. The risk was big. 
On the way to Waterloo he would turn the matter over 
in his mind and finally decide whether to post, or tear up 
the cheque at the terminus. 

There was something alluring about a ten days’ profit 
of £500. “ Seine venture, nothing win,” the geni 
whispered. When the cab pulled up, he thrust his letter 
into the station gata dashed into the booking-office, 
and, taking a ticket, was just in time to catch his train. 

For the next three days he gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of his wife’s company, and of the little replica 
of her, already gripping with tiny fingers at his heart. 


On Tuesday morning Ford had to leave Ventnor early. 
It was not till Ryde was reached and he had stepped on 
the boat that he was able to buy a daily paper. Almost 
the first column which caught his eye was one headed : 

“BIG BLAZE IN THE CITY.” 
A citizen himself, he was interested. To his horror, he 


Anzemia. 


By Mra. ADA S. BALLIN. 
Late Editor of “ Womanhood” and of “ Babys the 
Mother’s Magazine.” 


AN ZAEMIA, or bloodlessness, is one of the commonest 
troubles of the present age—so common, in fact, that it 
seems to me that quite two-thirds of the girls one comes 
in contact with in towns are affected with it. The com- 
plaint can hardly be called a disease in the ordinury 
sense of the word, but is rather a debilitated state of 
the body, which lays it open to the attacks of most 
other kinds of diseases. 

The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the blood. 
There is very often pallor of the cheeks and lips, but in 
some cases these may be of a natural colour, and lead 
even the patient to believe that she is not anemic, when 
the real state of the case can instantly be discovered by 
examining the gums and the insides of the eyelids. 
These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are pale 
and yellowish looking, the tongue is apt to be pale, 
flabby, and indented by the teeth; the sufferer is 
readily fatigued, troubled with breathlessness on going up 
and down stairs; she very often suffers from palpitation 
or ps¥ns about the heart, which may lead her to believe 
that she is suffering from some disease of the heart. 
She suffers frequently from headache, pains in the back, 
and languor, and soon becomes very tired by any little 
unusual exertion. She may even faint, and thus cause 
considerable anxiety to her family. There are frequent 
eruptions on the skin, which may be either of an 
irritating kind, or simply acne either in the form of 
blackheads or pimples, or both. : 

There are two kinds of anxmia—one the common kind 
of which I have spoken, and another called pernicious 


A Splendid Story of a Wild 
Speculation. 


By BURFORD DELANNOY. 


read that the fire had destroyed 
several buildings in Upper 
Thames Street, amongst them 
his own warehouse! 

On boarding the boat he had 
walked to the fore-part, and 
now sat on the foremost seat. 
That way, the consternation 
his face expressed escaped 
notice. The newspaper dropped 
from his nerveless fingers. 
His complexion went to an 
ashen hue. 


The horror was tinged with bitter eelf-reproach. But 
for his putting-off propensity, the blow would have fallen 
lightly. In his diary a dozen days before had ed 


the words: “Fire insurance premium due.” The policy 
had run out nearly a week; he was uninsured! His own 
less would be great, but how could he meet the claims of 
those for whom he had acted as warehouseman !? 

Whilst crossing the Solent he sat almost motionless— 


@ legion of hammers were beating the word “ruin” into 


his brain ; he was unconscious of anything else. 
The engine-room gong sounded. Lacking up, he saw 
that the steamer was close to the mainland. Gripping his 


bag, he stooped for the newspaper he had dro . The 
news item which had so shaken him appeared ell 5. 
In picking up the r the next page was uppermost. 
That way his eyes fell on another sensationally-captioned 
column : 
“GLOBULAR FINANCE CORPORATION SMASH. 
“Grcantic Fraups. 
“DIRECTORS MISSING.” 


Ford rubbed his eyes. The previous shock had been bad 
enough ; this deranged him. 

: Trembling from to foot, he had difficulty in read- 
ing the smaller type. By the time he realised that he was 
a doubly-ruined man, the other passengers had left the 

The engine-room gong roused him again. He looked 
up; started up—too late. The vessel's nose was pointing 
to the Island on her return journey. 

It did not mgtter very much, he thought; the train for 
London had departed, anyway. Besides, what was the 
use of going to the City now? He had no office, no 
money, nothing with which to face creditors. What a 
fool, what an awful, awful fool he had been? 

Full speed ahead was signalled. He felt that the sound 
of engine-room bells would ever ring in his ears as long 
as he lived. As—long—as—he—lived! Was there any- 
poo Te him—in life worth living ? How could he ever 
face his wife and child again. ; 

Then, too, if he lived, there was poverty to face—abject 

verty for those he loved. It was absurd to hope that 

e could ever set foot on the higher rungs of the ladder 
again; he must toil and with the crowd at the foot. 
But his death! His life policy!. How heartily he blessed 
the forethought of his wife’s father in insisting that it 
was “every man’s duty to take out a policy on his life 
for his wife’s benefit.” That had been done, under the 
Married Woman's Property Act. 

Creditors would buzz round his “assets” like a flock of 
bees. But not a penny of the insurance money could be 
touched if he died. If? 

What could he be thinking about in questioning s0? Of 
course it was settled; he must die. For Ethel’s—and 
little Ethel’s—sake. His wife would not have to battle 
with poverty. 

After he had landed at Ryde, he sat on the pier for 
hours, plunged deep in thought. Never once did he seek 
@ personal way out of the difficulty. His one endeavour 
was to shape things eo that those so dear to him should 
profit by his death; £1,500 was the amount of his life 
policy: ° e ° ° e 


At last Ford decided what todo. Once again'he boarded 


anzmia, which is a fatal disease, and most difficult of 
treatment. 

In such cases there is wasting, and yellowishness of 

the skin, which assumes an almost transparent waxen 
hue; but these cases demand the most skilled medical 
attention, and nursing, and do not come within the 

rovince of this paper. I may, however, remark that 
lhe best remedy to improve the condition of the blood 
in these cases, which is now being very largely prescribed 
by the medical profession, is Dr. Hommel’s Hamatogen, 
which, mannfactured by Nicolay and Co., 36 St. 
Andrew’s-Hill, London, E.C., contains, in a purified 
form, organic iron and albumen, as well as various 
salts including the phosphates of soda and potash which 
are found in meat. It is far better to give a preparation 
like this, which is a food and nourishes the blood, than to 
give iron in a mineral form, which so often upsets 
the digestion. 

Ordinary anmwmia is a condition of every-day occur- 
rence, in which the doctor is rarely called in, or if he is, 
he just prescribes for the time being, and after a few 
waka the patient is apt to get as bad again. Any line 
of treatment for ordinary cases of anzmia must be 
persistently applied, and although occasional visits to 
the doctor, if there seems anything out of the way amiss, 
are desirable, the treatment can only be properly carried 
out at home. 

The causes of anemia are chiefly bad ventilation, 
insufficient or unsuitable feeding, want of exercise, and 
sedentary occupations, or that.overwork of the brain 
just now so common in young ladies at high schools 
and preparing for examinations. 

‘al anzmic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as possible, so that the blood may become 
pie cenatel. and an anemic girl who is not really ill 
should take exercise for at least an hour twice daily. 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is not weak), 
rowing and tennis are all suitable. Eight hours’ slee 
is not too much, as the brain, being badly supplied with 
blood, needs extra rest, and in some cases even nine 
hours’ sleep may be indulged in with advantage. The 
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the boat for the mainland. In a shipping office at Porte- 
mouth he learnt that the se. Steplanie left that night 
for Boulogne. : 

That was his way out. If in the dead of night he 
dropped overboard in the Channel, there could be no un- 
certainty about hie fate. Ata hotel he wrote a letter to 
hie wife. It was act an easy task, there were so many 
things he wanted to say had he dared. It was hard to 
frame a mere matter-of-fact letter, to establish his 
identity, when his heart prompted words of Joving fare- 
well. Finally it read : 

“ My dear Ethel,—You will be surprised to get a letter 
from me a French postmark. By this time you 
will have af the fire. I have no time to lose in 
getting ready money to meet claime which must arise as 3 
result of it. Fortunately, that is no great trouble to me; 
I shall return from Paris to-morrow or next day with 
po pe funds. I am writing this on board the Stephanie, 
and shall post it directly the boat reaches port, that you 
may not be anxious through not hearing from me. Kiss 
the little one for me—again and again. You know you 
share between you all my love. “ Gzorar.” 

Just the scrawl a worried business man would dash off 
in a hurry; not a syllable in it which could rouse euspicion 
in a reader that the fear of death was before the writer's 


es. 

In waiting for the boat he wondered as to the 
future. Would he be permitted to meet those he 
loved so dearly in the Hereafter? Or would his suicidy 
me him for ever off the plane whereon their souls woul 

nd rest? Would the self-sacrifice in his act count to hi 
credit, he wondered. _ 


The Stephanie was a little trader; there were very few 
passengers aboard her. It was therefore quite an easy 
matter for Ford to make himself known to the officers. 


He had fi ten, he said, to send a letter to his wife— 
had they a stamp, that he could post it directly 
they reached port? That way, seeing the di 


envelope, they became acquainted with his name. 

The night was dark misty; one better suited to hie 
urpose could not have been picked. He saw to it that his 
ig bag contained letters directed to himself. Then, all 

being prepared, he paced the deck with the second mate. 

The mate was eummoned forward. Ford walked slowly 
aft. The steamer had bridge-steering gear; there was no 
one at the stern wheel, and, misty as was the night, the 
white, boiling wake churned up by the screw was plainly 
visible. In those last moments there came into play 
exhibition of his white feather. Looking down at the 
water, his fear and horror grow. Must he do it? 

The answer came in memory of his wife and child. 
Clenching his teeth, he contrived to get a grip of himself. 
When he lifted his white face to the heavens, hie lips were 
moving. 

It must be done. He kept saying that to himeelf as a 
courage inspirer. At last he mounted and sat on the 

| bulwarks, trying hard to shape a prayer. ose nig a 
voice—the mate’s—sounding close beside him made him 
start violently. 

“ Hullo—there you are! I thought you'd turned in.” 

“No.” Ford's coward heart beat rapidly in his gratitude 
for the respite. “I am not in the least sleepy.” 

“Tam.” Themate yawned. “My watch is up. Good- 
night! Don't,” he laughed, “fall asleep and tumble 
over!” 

The officer disappeared down the aft companion. Ford 
wiped his brow. At the inquest the mate would explain 
how the “accident” happened. Not a eoul was visible on 
deck. There could be no better moment. Drawing a deep, 
shuddering breath, Ford dropped into the sea. 


It seemed to him that he went down into the depths 
like a atone. Struggling furiously, he at last battled to 
the surface. , 

His coward nature made him scream for help. If heard 


(Continued on next page). 


bedroom, however, should be well ventilated, and here I 
may mention that it is a great mistake to rece a gas 
jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen in the air; 
anemic persons need very much oxygen, which is 
essential to keep the blood pure. In order to keep the 
blood pure also, the skin should be kept healthily 
active, and a daily bath is essential. 

Meals should be regular. and in many cases it is 
desirable to take extra nourishment between the ordinary 
meals. Plenty of meal and green vegetibles, cocoa 
instead of tea, wholemeul bread instead of white. 

Tron is a food to all anemic persons, and must not be 
regarded by them as a medicine only to be taken 
temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary to persevere 
in taking iron for a period varying from two months to 
five or six years. I am strongly opposed to the ordinary 
methods of giving iron in anemia, which are very 
frequently worse than useless, as the iron is so often 
decomposed, or in a form that is indigestible. when the 

atient takes it; while when given in a pill such as 

laud’s pill, it is apt to pass through the body quite 
undigested, and a patient might as well swallow a 
bullet. As ordinarily given. also, iron is very apt to 
cause constipation, and for these reasons Dr. Hommel’s 
Hematogen, which I have mentioned above, should 
invariably be given in preference to other prepar:tions. 
It is best to in with a dessertspoonful dose, taken 
half-an-hour before lunch and dinner. The object for 
giving it before meals is to stimulate the appetite and 
assist the assimilation of other food, but if taken 
before breakfast it is apt to prove rather aperient. In 
cases, therefore, when the girl has a tandenoy to consti- 

ation, it is a very simple remedy to take the Dr. 
Bimal Hematogen hualf-an-hour before breakfast, 
as well as before the other meals. The dose should be 
gradually increased to a table:poonful. When this is 
taken for a few weeks the effect is really remarkable; 
the quality of the blood rapidly improves, the callow 
cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, while the feelings 
of languor and depression pass off, and the girl grows 
i cheerful, bright, and fit to take her nlace in the world. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


By W. HOLT 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN (continued). 
The Dream’s Fulfilment. 


Kennepy burst into Mymms’ room ony, to find him fast 
. He roused the little man roughly and screamed 
into his ear. . 

“It’s happened—it’s happened just ae you said it 
would!” he a 

Mymms li himself into a sitting posture on the bed 
and stared at Kennedy's bloated and excited face. 

“Has it?” said M in @ faint little voice. “ Then 
God forgive me—I couldn’t help it.” 

“Leave him to me,” eaid Long, and he put Kennedy out 
of the room and ordered Mymms to sleep again. 

did » wrides net s <= pone pt the 

collapse of Broo: ridge the new: ° ington 

. were screechi Geatnel yas hoarse. Within an hour and 

five minutes President of the United States was 

staring like a man who is dazed at the enormous headlines 

of the Washington Evenina Srar, which was run in con- 
junction with the New York Frag. 

The President had seen the morning edition of that 
large-typed paper, and, in his animal and good-natured 
way, had laughed over it consumedly. Now the fact that 
the wild story of Mymme had come true struck him like a 
well-directed blow. 

“Tt’s the fault of the wise man,” he said to himself, 
“that he is never fool enough to believe the talk of 
children.”’ 

The President paced up and down the room, -uncon- 
eciously walking off that superfluity of ener which 
eceasionally obscured the clarity of his vision. en he 
went to the telephone and talk ed might be said 
b: —to the Governor of New York. 

* “And, mind you,” the President continued, “I want 
that fellow Mymms here by special train—at once.” 

Pwenty minutes later, when the Editor was employing 
one half of his staff to stave off congratulations on his 
“ecoop” and the other half to “write up” in full the 
tacie which had fallen into the lap of the Frare, 
Kennedy received a sudden call to face an unwelcome 
visitor. 


} 


THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. 
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The summons came in the 
shape of a modestly-printed 
visiti d which the 
ag inscription “Mr. John 
P. Hayden.” 

If you are strong enough, 
you can afford to ignore little 
men. If you are very strong, 
you can afford to ignore your 
equals; but when ere 
happens along a stronger man 
than yourself, itis just as well 
to asin mathe de; if he 
presents himsel! uty. 
And a stronger man than himself now knoc ab ts 
Editor’e door by proxy. Kennedy knew well that Mr. 
John P, Hayden represented the President of the United 
States. He did not in the least desire to see Mr. John P. 
Hayden, but was forced to admit him. - 

“Show him in,” eaid Kennedy to the boy who had 
brought up the card. 

A moment later Mr. John P. Hayden stood before the 
Editor of the Fiare. 
_ Jobn P. cor gg was a quiet young man quietly dressed 
in quiet tweeds. He knew Kennedy, and did not bother 
with any of the formalities of polite life. 

“I am here on the instructions of White House,” he 
said, without a word of greeting. 

ve as guessed. 

The stout heart of Kennedy became as water within him. 
“What do you want!” he asked. 

“TI want Mymme,” eaid John P. Hayden with that eoft- 
ness. of accent which always distinguishes a really 
determined American man. 

“You can’t have him,” said Kennedy. 

“T guess I can,” said John P. Hayden as eoftly as 
before, “unless you wish to be gaoled for manslaughter. 
There are a good many deaths at your door, 
Kennedy.” 

For a few seconds the Editor's swift mind lighted on 
Paris. What would Mr. Higgins aay if he let Mymms — 
On the other hand, what would Mr. Higgins eay if he, 
Kennedy, Editor of the New York Friars, were gacled? 

“@uess you've got to have him,” he eaid at last, and 
led the way down the passage to Mymms’ room. 


WHITE. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 


At White House. 


Wien Kennedy opened the door of Mymms’ room for the 
second time that evening, he again found Mymmae asleep. 
The brown-faced Dr. Long sat gently swaying himself 
in a rocking chair, with his bright eyes fixed on the 
sleeper. 
. John P, Hayden understood matters at a glance. 
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“Dr. Long,” he said—he knew sary your services 
with the Fiare are ended. The United States need yeu.” 

Kennedy's habitual calm stiddenly gave way to furious 
rage. He turned on Hayden and spluttered ab him. 

“M ,” he shouted, “is no concern c! mine, because 
Mymms is an Englishman. He got here by chance and b; 
chance he goes. But Dr. Long is a men r of thie staff, 
and you can’t take him from me.” 

Hayden shrugged his shoulders and turned his grey eyes 


on Long. 

“Are you going to quarrel with the President?” he 
asked. - “ If you’ve got any kind of hold over , you 
9a better come along, too. Mymms is w. at White 

‘ouse.”” 

Long got out of his grins gy and leoked from 
Hayden to Kennedy. He decided to brave the wrath of 
the absent President rather than increase the pastienate 
anger of the Editor. “I'll wake Mymms up for yeq,”’ he 
said to Hayden, “but I decline to come to Washiagten.” 

Long roused Mymms from his sleep. On the way to 
Washngies Be implored his latest captor to let him 
. Over over — he appealed quaveringly to 

ayden’s humanity. But apperently thero was no 
humanity in John P. Hayden~ 

Hayden spoke cold truths to Mymms. “ You are not 
the kind of man,” he said, “who can go running about 
the earth in the charge of irresponsible persons. A man 
who possesses the power you do has got to belong to a 


State.” 
“I’m Enghish,” aaid M weakly. 
Mr. Hayden la coldly and without mirth. 


“Perhaps,” he said; “but that has still to be preved. 
You are in Ameriea now, and you will probably find it to 
your advantage to do what the Americans wish.” 

Mymms shrank from the gaze of the President's 


emissary. He was nigh upon tears. 
“et didn’t want to dream that dream,” said M is to 
himself, thinking of Brooklyn Bridge. “I weu have 


dreamed it for nuts if I'd known it was ging te come 
ie Not me; I don’t want no ‘orrors! I've had eneugh 
of them.” 

He leaned back against the eushions of the swaying 
vailway-carriage and tried to think coherently. “J seems 
an awful time,” he said to himself, “since } lef@ Botten- 
ham. I wish I’d never left it. I wish that Fd@ never 
dreamed. Why can’t one’s brain leave a nim alone’ 
That's what I'd like to know. - 

“You know, Mymms, boy,” he rambled on te him- 
eelf, “you're no blinkin at all. You're ne geed in 
the world. -You ain’t doing yourself any geed, and you 
ain’t doing your fellow-men any good. Of eeurse yeu 
ain’t. Why can’t you stop it?” 

Then fear came suddenly home to M 

“Stop it!” he cried 
heavens, I can’t stop it! 

“But what's going to happen’ 


himself im anguish. “ @eed 


I'm English first, then 
(Continued on next page.) 


DANGEROUS CATARRE! 
Or, Chronic Cold in the Head. 


Thousands of Lives being Risked—Liability to Asthma, Consumption, ort 
Deafness. 


is am alarming prevalence of nasal 3. Is the nose stopped up P 


Just now there 


oatarr British This is due largely to the 4, Is your hearing affected ? 
pansatny ie climate, Few people, eT ea 5. Does the nose discharge ? 
anderstand what this dangerous ailment really jo, amd 6, Do you snore when asleep P 
yet very few are exempt from its ravages. 7. Do crusts form in the nose? 
8. Do aoa have snoeniny spells ? 

How it Begina. 9. Is the sense of smell leaving ? 

In begins with an cold in the head, This is 10, Do you suffer from headache? 
neglected generally in the =! ein that it will cure uM, Is fulness 

2 ‘ 


in the throat ? 
12. Do you expectorate fre- 
vente 
138. you have to clear the 
throa' 


t P 

and threat 14. Is there dropping of 
pate mie and inflamed, phlegm into the throat ? 
mucus accumulates, and there Ss 15. Do yon bare hacer and 

need of re or less gagging” 

feet t spit heads car The foregoing a numerous 
are freqnent, and the brea! other questions are those to 
smells badly. which 


the sufferer can usually 
por the word “ Yes.” 

such is the case, then 
let the afflicted yerson ascer- 
tain rding my system just 
as quickly as possible. 


May be a Fatal! Error. 


The Shadow of Con- 
sumption. 

Later, the involuntary 
swallowing of the poisonous 
mucus causes disorders in the 
stomach, kidneys, and cther 
at gene Asthma, bronchitis, 

even dreaded coreump- 
tion follow in the train of 
this ‘chronic cold in the 
head,” which is really nosal 
eatarrh. 
Avother danger of catarrh 


Beglect catarrh. 
certain to develop into some- 
a worse. It will not eure 


Tho Veritable Cure. 

I have the true cure. It is 
asystem of vaporised medica- 
tion, complemented by othor 

effective therayeutic 


hly 
Precious Time Being ai. There is nothing com- 
Wasted. 


plex about it. Auybody can 
: easily understand. Ht is a 
Misled by naively written pleasant form of cure, It is 
advertisements, ple waste permanent. 
time and money in swallowi:g 


remedies, tonics, etc., Not Obtainmable Else- 


which can never alone effcct a where. 

cure. Tho true remedy, re- I offer a pactestty genuine 
by all medical autho- system | ent. You 
is direct treatment obtain it anywhereelse, 
m the inflamed membrares, For many years our because it is the result of of study and activo 
physicians have worked upon this theory; but, experience, coupled with inary ty in this 
as is conceded by themselves, they are yet far from particular line of ailment; therefore, my system is 

finding just what b required. But I have found it! protected, and is obtainable only from me. 


which are only 


My Straightforward Assortion! 
bd heal and 
t is a howe 


me in vain. 
Get it Free! 


Interregate Yourself! 


I invite every reader of Pearson's Weekly to write to 

If you have any doubt about your aftment. read tke = me and obtain my treatise. I make no charge for the 
following symptoms of Caturh, arranged in the formof hook, It explains all. It will be sent in a plain, coated 
qnestions: envelope. ‘lease mention title, such as Rev., Mr., 
1, Is your voice hushy ? Mrz., Biss, cts. Address: Erasmus Colmem (Room <78), 


& Is the breath offensive P 22 Gray's Inu Roed, London. 


TO COUNTERACT CHILLS and INFLUENZA 


D GOLD MEDAL FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908, 
I 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES AND THE RAMC. 


Wei 


BY ROYAL..WARRANT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN Wt 


OF SPAIN. 


"‘WINCARNIS’ 


THE BEST ‘OF ALL RESTORATIVES. 


Keep up your Stamina. 


The Medical Profession know and admit that the very best possible 
defence to influenza, bronchitis, and possible pneumonia is to keep up 
the strength and stamina to its maximum. Every organ should 
work in harmony, the appetite should be uniform, sleep sound and 
refreshing, but, above all, the blood should be pure and rich, and the 
eirculation free and vigorous. Don’t wait until you are on a bed of 
sickness before you attempt to put your system in good 
working order. If you feel “run down” hasten to 
rectify your debilitated condition by taking the best 
nutritive and strengthening tonic procurable—“ Win- 
carnis.” It will stimulate every organ to efficiency, 
improve the appetite, help digestion, strengthen tl.e 
heart, brace the nerves, enrich the blood, and quicken 


the circulation. 
WINCARNIS| 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS. 


a 


AFTER FREE TRIAL you] Send this Coupon to Coleman & Co. 
can buy “ Wincarnis” at } Ltd,“ Wincarnis”’ Works, Norwich, 
any wine merchants’, but ] enclose three penny stomps to pay 
not at chemists’ or || costof carriage and packing, and they 
grocers’ unless they are | wil] forward you a sample bottle. 
Hicensed to sell wires. 

*Wincarnis” is sola by SIGN THIS FORM. 

the glass at all the re- 
froshment-rooms cf the 
Great Eastern and Great 


Northern Railway Sta- 7) epee renee eee 
tions. It is elso sold 

medicated with iron, pep- POPPTTTTTe TTT Tee 
etme, celery, or quizine, Pearson’s Weekly, Jan. 14th, 1909, 
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Tim collared by a Jew. I’m hustled off to Germany, and 
then I'm cwiped from Germany to America. And what's 
the good of it all? I only go on dreaming beastly things. 
I wish to goodness I couldn't dream. : 

Under his tow-lashed fing M shot a vengefu 

lance at the imperturbable Hayden. ‘ I _ should never 
Five dreamed at all,” he continued to himself, “if it 
hadn't been for that cove Long—hang him! . 

“He looks into your eyes,” er ew went mumbling on 
to himself, “and makes you do what he telis you. He is a 
bypnotist, that’s what he is, and I'm bein, hypnotised. 

‘he train of thought which he was following perplexed 
Mymms dreadfully. “ But if he’s a hypnotist, hé argued 
to himself, “he can't hypnotise the future. And I dream 

the future. Can he hypnotise me: ; ; 
an Suppose I says to asec that I won't be hypnotised, 
that’s no good ; but suppose I says to myself that I won't 


What'll happen 
wyway.” 


w silent, and his very silence to some extent 
disconce Hayden, just as it had worried Mur hy. In 
his efforte to break Mymms' ailence Hayden asked him 
foolish questions, such as how he liked America and what 
he thought of New York. : 

But Mymms, with his new-found independence, curled 
himself ‘up in his corner and looked steadily out of the 
window. 

So they came to the White House. 

—— had made it perfectly clear to Mymms where he 
was being taken. He had impressed Mymms with the 
fact that he was shortly to stapd in the presence of the 
practically despotic ruler of eighty millions of people. 

In the days, which Linded —_ Od far oS “ 8 
of the King George at Tottenham—Mymms read of the 
White House, and had been impressed by the drastic 
methods with = its ruler dealt with the undisciplined 
American people. 

America had always dazzled the mind of Mymms, and 
the White House become to his imagination a place of 
peculiar power and splendour. . 

Great, therefore, was his disappointment when the 
White House of actual fact loomed up before him. It 
reminded him of the residence of a retired grocer he knew 
who lived on Clapham Common. . 

But when he stood in the presence of the dictator of 
the White House, Mymms realised that he was not con- 
fronted by a retired grocer. And Mymms had the profound 
respect for all retired grocers which possesses every 
paginas incapable of carrying on a grocery store 
himself. 

For eome liar psychological reason Mymms, when he 
found himself in the presence of the President, suddenly 
remembered an incident of his innocuous childhood. Ina 
flash he recalled the fact that he had once, quite by 
accident, discovered himself in the same field with a 

and wees aa per oregon how 
horribly distant see the whic agian 
him foes safety. But if the Bovine Bull | been 
terrible, the Human Bull which now glared at him through 
gleaming eyeglasses was infinitely more awful. 

M gave a wild glance round. There was no hedge 
which offered safety. The high, bleak walls, hung with 
a lh sors maps, hemmed him 1n. . 

e Presidential Bull advanced on him with a roar. — 

It seemed to Mymms that the President fell on him like 
a whirlwind. Mymms felt the slight bones of his little 
hand being crushed by a relentless grip. A loud, resonant 
voice armed with a formidable accent beat terrifyingly on 
the drums of his ears. 

Mymms found himself staring at a double row of large, 
powerful white teeth, which exercised over him an even 
more formidable fascination than the sombre eyes of Dr. 


Long. 

“f hear,” the Human Bull bellowed at him, “that you 
have been doing + stunts, Mr. Mymms.” 

The voice of the Human Bull was loud and cheerful, 
and even tinged with laughter. ; : 

Mymms shrank back. “It’s been very horrible,” he said 
wretchedly. . . 

The Presidential Bull's next action was alarming, and 
yet fraught with comfort. Mymms felt his bottle-neck- 
shaped shoulders incircled by.a huge arm, and he half 
shuddered as he noted that a hairy hand clasped the 
padding of his coat. 

“TI know, I know,” said a cage voice in his ear—“T 
can guess exactly how you felt. But you won't have to 
go on feeling like that. This people is a great people. It 
is a strong people, a mighty strong people, and I want 
them to go on feeling mighty strong and cheerful. 1 want 
you to understand that things like the disaster this after- 
noon don’t concern us very much. They're ead, of course, 
and very disquieting—but that’s not everything.” 

The hairy paw on Mymms'’ shoulder guided Mymms into 
a chair, the toon arm remaining round his shoulders with 
a brotherly grasp. 

“When you have been with us a little longer, Mr. 
Mymms,” cantinued the President, “ you will undorstand 
us better. You will understand that we are a nation full 
of ‘get up and go.’ We don't look at calamities, we kee 
our eyes fixed on the future—a mighty great future, full 
of strength and the joy of life! 

“And you've come to us,” the President went on, “at a 
time when we need you most. You have come right to the 
very heart of the American people to dream great dreams 
which will show them the way to become the greatest 

ple in the world.” 

_ “No, no!” piped Mymms. “I'm English, you know.” 

“English!” The President withdrew his arm from 
Mymms’ shoulders, and eat down opposite him and dug 
him with playful kindliness in the ribs. “Of course you're 
English,” the President laughed. “Of course you are. 
But surely you're not so English as to deny that the people 
on this side of the Atlantic are Anglo-Saxon just as much 
as you are? We talk English, don't we?” 

The President asked this question in an accent which 
would have astonishal Chaucer. 

© We—here on this site -don't wish the English any ill; 
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we wish them good. Believe md, it doesn’t matter one 
little bit whether you serve the Anglo-Saxon race on the 
English side of the Atlantic or on our side of the Atlantic. 
Some day we ere going to be one Don’t you feel 
it—don’t you feel it in on English bones?" ; 
Mymms stared blankly at the President's strong white 
teeth, which were exposed in a friendly grin. Before he 
could answer the President clapped him on the back. 
wee you feel it!’ he cried. “Come and see the 
The President led Mymms from the formidable room in 
which he had talked to him into a still more formidable 
corridor, at the end of which was a door thickly set with 
Mingling the Sane the President dragged M 
ng the door open, re gg ymms 
into a pleasant garden, on the lawn of which there was 
bolling and playing a distinctly well-eupplied quiver- 
‘al of children. All the children—as far as Mymme could 
ther—were playing a highly exciting game of Teddy 
rs. Ths bull-like President roa with joy at the 
sight of them. He buffeted the boys and ewung the girls 
ehoulder high. 
Then he turned to Mymms with a comparatively grave 


face, 

“This,” he said, sweeping a strong, hairy hand in the 
direction of the children, "Be meant to be a little lesson 
for you. I want all the Anglo-Saxon people to play in the 
euceas of the earth together. Qnly, of course, we have 
got to possess ourselves of the gardens of the earth first, 
and that’s where you can help us—it’s up to you to dream 
how we're best to get them!” 

There was a spirit of freedom and blunt good humour 
about the place which wae entirely new to Mymms. 
Against hig will he felt himself being dragged into the 
vortex of this laughing life. 

The face of ilia crossed his mind’s gaze, and he 


‘etruggled against the desire to become one of these healthy, 


hearty animals who were to possess theruselves of the 
world’s fair places. 

And he resisted this desire, though they appealed to him 
far more than did the austere, scientific, and rythlese 


ans. 

“We don't expect you to get to work at once,” said the 
President, as Mymms stared about him. “We don't 
expect you to dream to-night. We want to abeorb you 
into ourselves first. We want to make you one of us, and 
to that end we are going to treat you as one of the family. 
Come along and see your room.” 

Mymmse followed the bulky and bustling body of the 
President breathless, but half content to follow. 

The President rushed upstairs and thrust open the door 
of a simple yet comfortably furnished bedroofn, into the 
centre of which he pushed Mymme, 

e bi earl want to do,” said the President, “is to get 
a wash and brush, and then come down to supper. We all 
have supper together, you know.” 

The President swung out of the room and banged the 
door. Mymms found hi f alone. Yet in some subtle 
way that he half distrusted he felt happy with the i- 
ness of a man who knows that he is part and parcel of a 
jolly family. 

ymms knew—knew, and yet for the moment fought 
strongly against the knowledge—that he was already in a 
fair way to become absorbed inte the family circle of 
White House. 

After all, Mymms reflected, England was very far away. 
Come to think of it, England seemed a little place and 
rather a tame place. 

It must be remembered that Mymms was born and bred 
and had lived in Tottenham all his little life. 

_ The refreshing atmosphere of the White House half 
intoxicated him. He felt his poor, tired little spirit 
piteing new strength. With almost a laugh on his lips, 

@ stepped across the room and flung up the sash of the 
window. 

He looked out, and saw that there was a carriage coming 
up the drive. The ies drew up immediately beneath 
him, and from out of it there stepped a tall, clean-built, 


well- growed gure. 
“Holy Moses,” said Mymms, “but it is Lord Marsden!” 

The new-born light in Mymms’ eyes faded and the new- 
born smile on his lips vanished. 

All the claims of England, his little England, that had 
seemed so far away, grew on him once more. 

As he leaned dangerously out of the window and looked 
down on the neat bowler hat of Marsden he swore to him- 
self with an ugly oath. 

Just as at the sight of Marsden in Berlin Mymms had 
vowed that he was no German, ea in America he vowed 
to the Almighty God of land that he was no American. 

The neat wler of sden vanished into the 
Presidential porch. 

“T'm hanged if I'm a Yank!” eaid Mymms. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
Marsden Again. 


Ir was unfortunate for England that the two English- 
men, Lord Marsden of the Foreign Office and Mr. Hastie 
Brighton of the Wire did not trust each other. 

Even as Marsden walked down the narrow lane which 
led from the offices of the Wire into Fleet Street, Mr. 
Hastie Brighton was = | with rapt attention over the 
cable which informed him of the whereabots of Mymms. 

Marsden, dissatisfied, but by no means despairing, made 
his way back to his rooms in Curzon Street. ‘There he 
was informed that his friend, Mendip, was awaiting him. 

Inst‘gctively Marsden felt a promise of better things to 
come, nd he turned guickly into his modest sitting-room 
on the ground floor. 

Mendip rose up to meet him and, without a word, 
pecs a Marsden’s hand the type-written copy of a 

ispatch. Py 

Marsden read it through, and through, and through 
again. Mendip watched him with careless curiosity. 
“Anything I can do?” he asked as Marsden raised his 
eyes from the paper and looked at him. 
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“A deal,’’ Marsden shortly. “I’m goi 
now Agora the Duke. To-morrow I be gone—- 
might es well say, be lost.” 

You will be on the way to New York?” Mendip 


f Qaite so,” eaid Marsden; “but if you can possibly 
continue to imagine that you see me in different parts 
of London and can contrive to tell people you have met 
me at such and such a place—well, so much better.” 

Mendip laughed. ‘“‘ That won’t be hard,” he said; 
“you're well known for a gad-about.”” 

“To-morrow,” said Marsden, ignoring the remark, “I 
shall sail in the Campania. It will take me five days 
to get to New York, and then I shall have to go on to 
Washington. Do you think that you can account for my 
existence in London during that time? ’’ 

-“T have accounted for more difficult ‘things than that,” 
said Mendip. 

“ Thanks,” said Marsden 

Mendip and he shook hands and walked out of the 
house together. They nodded ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ to each other 
on the ape oe 

Mendip strolled home to lay his head on an easy pillow. 
Marsden, with determination in his eyes, took a cab to 
Park Street. He told his tale to the Duke, but the 
Duke of Mold only stared at him with dull, uncom- 

ing eyes. 

“I can’t follow you,”’ his Grace complained. 

Marsden knew that but refrained from saying 80. 

However, he was not in the best of humours. ‘‘ At 
least,” he said wrathfully, ‘ you can reciate that the 
Universe has dissppearel, and if the Universe thas dis- 


age she can only have one destination—America. - 


‘he Germans will follow her, but they will never catch 
a has the gente Saya er 

Le racious,” gaid ©, i i jaw, 
“ and Cecllia is on board.” tial 
ify Of course,” said Marsden shortly, ‘‘ and there is also 

s.”” : % 

t would have wounded Cecilia to the quick had she 
known that Marsden thought of Mymms at such a 
moment; but he thought of Mymms none the less. 

“ What are you going to do? ” asked the Duke. 

“T am sailing for America in the morning. It is my 
own impression that as the Universe belongs to Mr. 
Higgins, wire has stolen Mymms from Potomac. On 
that point, of course, one can only theorise. One fact, 
however, is certain. If Mymms is landed in the United 
States we can claim him as a British subject. 

“ And go to war with America!” suggested the Duke. 

“Go to war with the whole world—or nobody,” snapped 
Marsden. 

Without another word he swung out of the Duke’s room 
and slammed the door behind him. Once more he and 
his man threw things into bags. 

The Campania made a good passage, but she broke no 
records. Marsden spent five miserable days endeavouring 
to master the situation. 

He built up theory after theory as to what would 
happen when he landed in America for the express 
bes of being able to grapple with every conceivable 

ination of events. : 

But while Marsden over and over again did his best 
to prepare himself for the difficulties which he knew must 
come, the under-world of politics was seized with panic. Yet 
no one dared tell the truth—not even Mr. Hastie Brighton, 

From a newspaper point of view, the editor of the 
Wrre would have been glad to do so; but Mr. Hastie 
Brighton was fortunately a patriot as well as an editor, 
and though ho felt a little agarieved when he discovered 
that Marsden had mysteriously vanished from London, he 
still forebore to confide the mary of M 
rival, Spong, of the New York Hemisphere. 

Still, truth will out, even if it only comes out in drips. 
The truth leaked out over Europe, and so over the world. 

Wild, fantastic stories of the powers of Mymms 
tered, the readers of obscure papers in Lisbon and 

e. 

ortunately, the newspapers of England, Germany, 
France, and America restrained their desire to create 
sensations because they were not certain of their facta. 
So in that five days’ interval, between the time that 
Marsden sailed from England and the hour at which he 
arrived in New York, the world, as a whole, got to know 


very little. 

or it must be remembered that Marsden was hard on 
the heels of Mymms, and that while he and Mymms were 
lost to human ken on the high seas of the Atlantic, the 
world could only speculate and wonder. 

So hard was Marsden on the heels of Mymms that no 
difficulty was thrown in his way when he sought to land 
on American soil. From this he guessed, shrewdly enough, 
that Mymms had not so far preceded him as to arouse the 
ore paekility of the United States Government towards 

gland. 


(Another instalment will appear rext week,) 
—_—-1-—___ 


“Hurry up, Tommy!” called mother from down- 
rt “We're late now. Have you got your shoes 
on 


“Yes, mamma—all but one.” 


—— > 3 ee 


“You look pale and thin. What’s wrong?” 

“Work! From morning till night, and only a one 
hour rest.” 

“How long have you been at it?™ 

“T begin to-morrow.” 


—re—— 


A man went to consult a famous physician, and 
waited in an ante-room until, his patience becoming 
exhausted, he summoned an attendant. 

“Present my compliments to Doctor ——, and tell 
him, if I am not admitted in five minutes, I shall 
be well enough to go home!” 


to Murphy's 
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PWD EIRON, 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR KIDNEYS ARE HEALTHY? : 


TO FLUSH THE KIDNEYS 


We are all liable to derangement of Kidney 
function, it steals on us unawares. The Kidneys 
are the most important organs of the human 
body. They are the little governors of our well- 
being and comfort. If clean and free from uric 
acid poison we are energetic and happy. If 


clogged up with gravel and poisonous sediment 


we are on the borderland of serious disease. If 
you have a blocked drain pipe you proceed to 
Clear it by a process of flushing. You must 
apply the same hygienic principles to the kidneys 
and bladder. You must adopt Professor Lawson 
Tait’s remedy and use Kutnow’s Powder, which 
flushes and cleanses the kidneys and bladder of 
all débris. You will thus avoid Bright’s disease, 
gravel and stone. Kutnow’s Powder is a per- 
fectly safe remedy, which acts gently and 
painlessly. Kutnow’s Powder does not contain 
any sugar, and is therefore useful in diabetes. 
Uric acid is the chief cause of Rheumatism, 
Gout and other kindred diseases. Kutnow’s 
Powder is not only a perfect solvent of uric 
acid, but it eliminates all excess from the system. 
No one, ill or well, ought to bé without their 
morning dose of Kutnow’s Powder. May we 
send you a package free of charge? : 


TAKE KUTNOW’S POWDER 


Are you willing to test Kutnow’s Powder in 
order to judge its beneficial effect ? 

Would you like to be free from distressing 
headaches and nervous exhaustion? 

Is it your wish to keep the system clean and 
free from poisonous deposits ? 

Do you know that Kutnow’s Powder will rid 
you of dyspepsia and liver troubles ? 

Is it your wish to have a clear, healthy-looking 
complexion, a good skin free from pimples, 
blackheads and boils ? 

If you will kindly fill in the form below we will 

send you sufficient of the remedy to 
thoroughly test it, free of charge. 


SIGN THIS FORM. 


Cut out and send to S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. By 
return of post you will receive this famous remedy free 
of charge. 

(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


Peer e rete teens Cer eee eee ree eens eres ses eee sees eeses ees 


Pearson's Weckly 14/1/09, 
This form, posted in an open envelope, requires only 4d. stamp. 


TEST IT, FREE OF CHARGE! 


Rev. F. L. Bullen 


WRITES : 
“Wellesley, Church Lane, Highfield, 
“ Southampton, October 22nd. 

“TI only wish I had tried Kutnow’s Powder 
years ago. In my case it has proved to be an 
agreeable and gentle aperient, cleansing the liver 
and kidneys, relieving the brain of any symptoms 
of pain or discomfort, and regulating generally 
the whole organic system.” 


Mrs. A. L. Whalley 


WRITES : 
“62 Hornsey Road, Anfield, Liverpool, 
“28rd September, 1908. 
“Dear Sirs,—I have tested the sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder which you so kindly sent me, 
and cannot thank you sufficiently for the power 
of good it has done me. I have recommended 
the Powder to several friends and relatives.” 


How to Avoid Fraud 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all 
chemists at 23. 9d. per bottle, or direet from Kutnow's 
London Offices for 3s. post paid in tho United Kingdon. 
See that the fac-similo signature, ‘*S. Kutnow & Co. 
Ld.,”? and the registered trade mark, ‘‘ Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the package and 
bottle. You then get 


Genuine Kutnow’'s Powder 


KUTNOW'S POWDER PREVENTS KIDNEY DISEASE 


Composed only of purest, simple Drugs. 
The most delicate in Health may use 
them in perfect confidence. 


They are emphatically the best Cough 


Remedy ever made, 


nothing else in Edwards’ Desiccated Soup. 
By adding water and boiling for thirty minuies you have a thick, satisfying, 
nourishing soup, rich in the flavour of the prime meat and fresh garden- 
grown vegetables of which it is composed. 


For a Free Sample write to S. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 41 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. ‘ 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


Beecham’s Pills. Their long and successful service in the welfare of the Public proves 
them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do thelr work In Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Disordcred Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You necd not have the 
stightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial resafts. If you 
are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, ifa little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Deeckam's Pilis at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


) Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). ) 


A packet of Edwards’— 
rich, thick, appetising 
Soup in a convenient form. 


d. 


A judicious combination of best beef, fresh vegetables and seasoning—there's 


Tt is simple and convenient. 


My Dear Buy it! 


-—» 
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A QUAINT LITTLE FROCK. ; HINTS FOR THE. HOME, 
How do you like this pretty little dress (No. 3574) 
for a maiden of four to sixP Cannot you picture} Rice and Macaroni 
your blue-eyed five-year-old in such a frock of azure Require quick boiling to burst the starch 
check, with trimmings of plain blue material? Any, | contained in them, and to prevent burning. 
soft woollen stuff would ma te he in this way, are When Stuffing a Fow! 
ies a yards of forty-four inch mate: Which is to be roasted, prepare the stuff. 
, bein , : ‘ : ; i é i 
h ''2E oprds make hil feck may be described | ind inst, it ney ihe farcuring. wil 
#18 a compromise nigel the neues had eee Seer . 
e” bodice ordinary, for while it is longer usual in 
Hil’ the upper mae it is not so | ait might be, and | | Should be tested every year ~ experts 
the waist, where bodice and. skirt are stitched if you wish to keep a clean bill of health. 
together, instead of being finished with a belt or sash, Cracks in the pipes or joints, however slighty 
has merely a narrow strapping to adorn it. ‘This | may cause yous great deal of trouble. 
same strapping outlines the tiny yoke of white lace, | Young Babies ; 
and acts as a finish to the sleeves at the wrists. Should be carried alternately on either arm, 
The cut of this dress is out of the common, for | A deformity of some kind may result if always 
there is no under-arm seam to the bodice, in order | carried on the eame side, and any tendency to 
that the material may be contrived all in one piece. | squint will be encouraged. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that shoulder-seams | Flour 
exist, although their presence ia unusual when the | Should be sifted for all kinds of puddings, 
No. 857s. Paper Pattern, D°dice is cut all in one; in which case joins must, of | .akes, and pastry. It insures freedom from 
d., post free, from’ course, be made at the under-arm. lumps, and makes every dish lighter. The 
ttern, Department, Note carefully the manner of arranging the falness | ..4..4 trouble is not worth consideration. 
Pearson's ita oes of our tiny dress. On the. bodice s pathers alone R ling Bauenkine Hoots 
London, W.C. anhion,, but the skirt is not only gathered but roughly me a i ieaent cele a a eee 
leated as well. : 
As achange from the inevitable yoke-frock which is usually allotted to erga ties free a nay iar de mie 
the tiny girl's wear, this dress —s 3 — change. This seanses the squeaking. (Thanks to L, M., 
a) ; 


WHY WALK BADLY? 

Ir never occurs to some women to ascertain whether they look graceful or 
the reverse when they walk, until perhaps they catch a glimpse of themselves 
in passing a shop with a mirror in the window, and then they are probably 
Hor) pees agreeably or otherwiee. To walk gracefully, the ly must be 
held erect, with the shoulders thrown back and the chest expanded ; the 
head should be slightly raised, and the knees should be kept straight and 
the legs moved from the hips. Any rolling movement of the body should 
be carefully guarded against, stiffness must be avoided, and an erect and 
yet easy attitude cultivated. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES, 


Date Sandwiches. 
Stone some dates, chop them finely, and 

add a little grated lemon peel. Cut thin slices 

of bread and butter, spread with date paste 

and form into sandwiches. 

Snow Cream. 

Into a quart of warm milk put two ounces 
of butter, two ounces of anger wo bay leaves, 
and four ounces of ground rice. Stir till it 
boils and forms a smooth, thick substance, then 

into oiled moulds or teacups. When cold, 
ad it out and serve with any nice red jam. 
Fried Beef and Rashers. 

Cut some slices of cold beef, roast or 
boiled, brush each over with ketchup, and 
season with pepper andealt. Fry some rashers 
of bacon, take them up, and in the fat fry the 
slices of beef. Make a mound of mashed 

to, and arrange the slices of beef and 
rashers on it. Serve very hot. 

Scalloped Onions. ; . 

Peel and slice four Jarge Spanish onions. 
Line a pie-dish with breadcrumbs, then puta 
layer of chopped onions. Season with pepper 
and salt, and add a few bits of dripping, then a 
layer of crumbs, and so on till the dish is full, 
having a layer of crumbs last. Pour over a 
teacup of milk and bake for an hour and a 
half. 

le Liqueur. = 
aa the rind of three Seville oranges, 
cat very thin, in one quart of gin for forty- 
eight hours. Pour a off, add He juice ee 
Seville oranges, one lemon and one pound 0 
sugar Meuiy rouguly pounded. When dissolved 
strain through paper and bottle for use. This 
iqueur is cesllant, and is really very little 
trouble to make. (Reply (o JEFFERSON LEE.) 


Cheese and Rice. es 
Put a layer of boiled rice in a pie-dish. 
Into a saucepan put a gill of milk and half-an- 
ounce of butter, into which has been worked 
a teaspoonfal of flour; season with salt and 
cayenne andetir till it boils. Pour this over the 
rice, scatter some grated cheese on the top, and 
ut in the oven for about twenty minutes to 
Seow. Serve very hot. 
olate Bread Pudding. — 
ao some pieces of stale bread in boiling 
milk, and after an hour beat it till fine with a 
fork. Now stir in sufficient chocolate powder 
to make it taste rich, adding more sugar if 
, and stir all together over the fire. 
Remove the pan, and then add one or two 
beaten eggs according to the quantity of bread. 
Pour into buttered cups or a pie-dish and 
bake. . 
Cranberry Pie. : 

Take half a pint of stewed cranberries, add 
a teacupful of stoned and chopped raisins, half 
a ral of sugar, a quarter of a pint of water, 
and two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs. Line 
a shallow pie-dish with pastry, fill with the 
mixture, cover with pastry, and bake. Before 
removing the pie from the oven, cover the 
top with the stiffly-beaten white of egg, and 
dust sugar over. Leave it in the oven for a 
few minutes to set. 

ed Turkey Giblets. 
Sterne can often be bought for a few pence 
from a poulterer. Lay the giblets in warm 
water till well cleansed. Dry and cut them in 
ieces. Put these in a stewpan with a little 
nm and about four ounces of beefsteak, 
cut in square pieces. Add two ounces of butter 
and let all brown. ‘Then dredge in some flour, 
add a emall onion, a carrot, a turnip, all cut in 
slices, a pinch of salt and pepper to taste. 
Stew gently till tender, removing the pieces 
when ready, the liver and pinions will be ready 
first and the gizzard last. 
Savoury Mutton. 

Here is a good and economical dish which, 
if cooked with care, is really delicious. Take 
a nice breast of mutton, not too fat, and 

at it on to cook in warm water, letting it 

il gently till the bones can be uieped out. 
Meanwhile make a stuffing with a little suet 
(or dripping), a small onion finely me ame 
two tablespoonfuls of stale bread, soaked and 
then squeezed dry, a large slice of bacon 
chopped, some dried herbs, black pepper, and 
salt. Spread the inside of the mutton with 


Watercresa 

Is one of the most wholesome of all salad 
plants, and contains much sulphur and other 
mineral matter, so useful for health. Always 
soak it in strong brine before serving to destroy 
any insect life. 

A Chilblain Cure. 

Soak the feet and hands twice or thrice a 
week in hot water, which has common aalt 
dissolved in it, in the proportion of half a pint 
of salt to a gailon and a half of water. 
(Reply to DOLORES.) 


Carrota 

Should be scrubbed and scraped. The skin 
is extremely thin and the nourishment lies in 
the red pulp. The yellow inside is wooden and 
indigestible, hence the reason for this treat- 
ment is easily seen. 
Black Velvet 

May be cleaned by immersing it in motor 
spirit, and mapbing § e stained parts with a 
piece of flannel. g in the air to dry. Use 
the petrol in a room without a fire or light, or 
in the garden. (Reply to ANxIOUB.) 
The Black Leather 

Of a gladstone bag will be greatly improved 
if you apply an ordinary good boot blacking, 
and brush it well in. The next day if the 
polish is not sufficiently good apply a little 
white of egg to give it brilliancy. (Reply to 
NortH WESTEEN.) 
To Curl Celery. | 

Clean the celery thoroughly and then with 
a sharp knife, starting from the top, cut slits 
one inch long down both sides. Lay the celery 
in water again for two hours. When put in a 
glass for serving the celery will stand in curls. 
(Thanks to F. Mt) 


Spanish Chestnuts 

Are now at their best, and prove useful to 
the housekeeper who employs them in soups, 
creams, stuffing turkeys, etc. Peel the chest- 
nuts, and boil them in salted water until the 
inner skin can be removed: serve with butter, 


TAKE MORE SALT. 

HeattH and good looks are inseparable, and in the erercise of methods 
and remedies for the preservation of outward beauty it must not be 
forgotten that a good digestion, rich red blood and well-knit flesh are 
essentials in the formula of beauty. I want to say a word about salt asa 
tebe in the building of the house beautiful in which the woman beautiful 
resides. 

The Russians are in the habit of beginning a meal with -a slice of bread 
epread with salt. This for a relish and the stimulating effect it has on 
-the gastric functions. A solution of salt and water taken early in the 
morning is an excellent tonic. One cause of Irish peasant beauty is the 
use of salt on potatoes eaten three times a day in youth, resulting in 
complexions of red and white, wonderful strong hair and perfect health, 

Centuries ago Pliny counted the sun and salt as the most life-giving 
things in the world. 

Salt has an important work as one of the valuable constituents of strong, 
healthy blood, and is now used medically as it never has been before, 
while its npplication in massage is an assured success. * 

Possibly salt bonbons may displace sugar ones in our social régime, and 
salt being preservative, it may yet furnish the elixir of life. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

GeEnvINeE love at first sight is os rare as, or rarer than, radium, so rare 
in aoe that few people experienced in the ways of the world believe 
in it. 

Girls in their teens, scarcely emancipated from the schoolroom, with 
their ideas of love and marriage chiefly drawn from silly sentimental 
novels, often do so, for the unsophisticated girl usually is ready to fancy 
herself in love with the first agreeable stranger who pays her any attention; 
ta trust in the truth and sincerity of the first sweet nothings whispered in 

er ear. : 

First love, according to her notion, is the only true love, and to fall in 
love at first sight is too deliciously romantic for anything. Soshe con- 
structs an ideal, and hangs it upon the first moderately good-looking 
youth who stunds still long enough to be counted; and in her folly believes 
that her fancy is fitted to withstand the wear and tear of life. pepper, and salt. The chestnuts take the place 

Genuine love of the sort which lasts comes more slowly; it is the growth of vegetables, or when boiled can be used for 
of time, of intimate acquaintance, of friendship ripening into thorough | the dishes I have mentioned. 
sympathy of feelings, tastes and warm affection. Complete understanding | Clean Pana in the Kitchen 
of each other's weaknesses as well as of each other's good qualities is Have more than one advantage, besides 
essential to a happy married life,and these things are best learnt before | that of appearance. A clean saucepan gete 
marriage, rather than afterwards. hot much quicker than one that bas a thick 


, CTE UUeres outer coating of soot and grease, which may 
F PARTICULARLY LADIES. 


actually be scraped off with a knife! That 
this is no exaggeration can be but too 
Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters pry Me a 


water, adding a small piece of soda. This 
when bot should be emptied away, and the 
inside of the sancepan and lid scoured with soap 
and sand quickly, and the outside freed from 
all dirt by means of a stiff brush kept for that 
purpose only. The box of sand should be as 
Indispensable as the 


easily proved. Each time that a stewpan or 
interest always read the 


frying-pan is used, fill it with clean cold 


this, and then roll, securing all in place with . f : : 
fags or stam. Roast the meat for balan. ee Texksntablos ead sbelecs 
hour, dredging with flour, and basting we hite 1 
Berve with thick brown gravy, and browned E Price One Halfpenny Daily of all Newsagents. poate = age ee ee] 
onions put round. - ARIMA BLABR RADA CBARRABAAAL, sand. 
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This Little Lady {al Way$rerCOLD 


has a nice muff 
3 Blood Chilled and Circulation Interrupted. 
to keep her pretty Chronle Indigestion ended by “OHAS. FORDE’S.” 


hands warm. 


“For five years I did not know what it 
was to feel well,” said Mrs. Louisa Young, of 
69 Uverdale Road, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
“Indigestion attacked me violently af 
every meal in the shape of pains in the chest and 
stomach, fairly taking my breath away, and leaving a 
very oppressive sensation. I rose in the morn- 
ing with splitting headaches, after being kept wwake eften the 
whole nigh eps ; my head swam with dizziness, and my whole 
body trembled with cold and chilly feelings. 

“T frequently fainted away sccayiataly, when my bedy would go 
icy cold, and I would become as lifeless as a log. 1 was quite thin 
and wasted from lack of nourishing food, for I had ne stomach for 

anything; I was too miserable and in too much pain ‘to epjoy food 
or anything else. 

“ My own doetor having failed to bring about an impsovement I 
went rs the Woman’s Hospital. They tried their best, but could 

Mrs, te make nothing of my case. Afterwards I wert to two more hos- 
L. Young, pitals, but again the best physicians could do nothing for me. I 
was in despair when I read of a remarkable cure by Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. 

** My husband brought home a box of ‘Chas. Forde’s’ medicine, and before it was half #nished, 
Y had made great progress. I ate and slept much better, and had not eo much indigestion and 
faintness, I persevered with Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans, and daily became brighter and healthier. 
Sate heartily food that I daren’t have touched at one time, and with my renewed strength I 
busied about the house again, quite like old times. 

“Soon after the indigestion attacks ceased altogether and once again I became r happy and 

cheerful. To Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans alone I gie the credit for my wonderful eat er kare 
brought me splendid health after doctors had failed to give me relief,’’ 


How, do you think, 
she keeps them 
WHITE, 


Eee ee 


Why ! 
She uses 


Vinolia Cream. 


as grown-up ladies do. 
Ve. sa. Of all Chemists, 1/14. 


DON’T SNEEZE. | 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 


The public are warned against worthless 
imitation bile beans made to lack like “ Chas. rtant 


Forde’s.” The genuine Bile Beans are never 

sold in pennyworths and are not to be bought Warning ! 
loose in any way, but only ia closed wooden 

boxes bearing “Charles Forde’s”’ on the label, Of all chemists 
at 1s. 14d. or 2s. od. 


@FORDES Boe 


We invite every 
suff to write 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


er 
A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price 1/-or post free in U.K.1¢ stamps. 


MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot, READING. 


Write for car New Talk- 
Machine P: 


Please Mention 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


HEADACHE Gureo 
IN 10 MINUTES. 

One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 

most or Ni 


rticulars, 
timonials of complete Cures. 
aputine ia se CRAY, 7 Bonthampton Row 
Kaputine is sold by Chemists and &t . . MU . nthampton x 
where, * Packets of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples id. Holborn, London, W.C. 


cc 


DAR oe coc co ee ce ed 


The story which mothers 


tell of children saved from sickness and suffering by 
Scor?’s Emulsion is a long and continually increasing 
one. Mrs, Wakefield, 34 Stopford Rd., Upton Manor, E., 
writes (14/2/08): “An operation for adenoids left 
my son a complete wreck. After taking SCOT1’S Emul- 2s 
sion for two months he is as one brought back to life.” ama wrest 
The intense curative force which enables SCOTT’S to 5) which 
achieve these cures is not to be found in any other yow pick =| 
a 
J 


Mi 
mt, 


; i 

Complete with model copies of the 
Principal Newspapers, Magazines, Weekly 
Papers, Money, Show Bills, Contents Boards, 
and Pot of Stickphast for Pasting. Price One Shilling at all “= 

large stores, toy dealers, Gamage's, and Messrs. Hamley’s —_—. | 
Toy Shops. Or post free 1s. 4d. from— | | 


Cc. ARTHUR PEARSON Lid., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


es Ld | Ee 


emulsion and this is why SCOTT’S alone possesses out your § 
such a magnificent record of cures. cure! 


SCOTT'S Emulsion : 


6 
Send for free sample—enciose 3d. for postage arn! mention this paper. A charming bouklet for 
your child comes with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd, 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 
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WrikK ENDING 
Jan. 14, 1909. 


Do You Ever See Picture Pars? 


I sHoutp like to draw your attention to the foot- 
line on Page 578, in which you will see I am fering 
a small money prize for pieaee paragraphs, instea 


of the pencil case which I have been giving. Every- 
body is interested in these little pictured pieces of 
information, and wo all come across them occasion- 
ally, so, instead of keeping them to yourselves, please 
send them along to me, and, if they’ve not been 
used before, and are accepted, I shall be happy to 
send half-a-crown in return. By the way, in response 
to several letters I’ve had lately, an old friend re- 
es in this week’s P.W. I refer to the phrase 
which always used te adorn our pages: “If you eee 
it in P.W., it’s so.” 


Change for the New Year. 


Where most people go wrong, according to PERPETUAL 
Morro1, is in not going in for sufficient variety. “‘ Most 
folk persist in living year after year in the same 
pore he informs me, “and the result is that they 

come mere machines, without any new ideas ever 
striking them, and grow stodgier and stodgier. Now, 
I don’t do this myself. My rule is to celebrate every 
New Year’s Day by beginning, as far as possible, an 
entirely new life. I go into new lodgings, drop my 
old friends and make new ones, wear new clothes, 
smoke a new brand of cigarettes, and start doing every- 
thing I possibly can that’s different, even to changing 
my daily paper.» __————_It’s all very well for you, 
Pgrrgtuat Morton, but I fear such a plan would not 
answer for everyone. A lot of people would like to 
move once a year, or even oftener, but their landlords 
or landladies affectionately refuse tolet them go until 
those'trifling arrears of rent are paid. Then, again, 
everybody cannot buy s new rig-out for every New 

fear’s Day. Your poor old Editor will have to go on 
. wearing a hat in 1909 that’s hopelessly out of the 
fashion. I presume you are not married. Wait until 
you are, and then see what your bride will have to say 

’ to your annuel transformation scene. 


Ought Children to Read Fiction ? 

J. W. E. and his wife have three children, and, 
unfortunately, they have different ideas as to how 
they should brought up. “It’s like this,’’ he tells 
me: “My wife is one of the best; but she is very 
practical, and she was never fond of reading. It is 

r idea that reading books, especially fiction and 
poetry, is waste of time, and that it leads to children 
getting foolish ideas into their heads, and becoming 
moony and idle, which would not be the case if they 
were made to devote themselvee to practical, useful 
things. On the contrary, I think that the reading 
of books cannot do children anything but good. 
We have decided to leave the decision to you.’ 
—_——_———It_ seems to me that children who were 
compelled to be always doing something “ practical 
and useful” would lead very dreary lives. In these 
days of worry, stress, and strife we want something 
to take us out of ourselves occasionally, to give us 
broader views than our ordinary everyday existence 
can do, and to brighten us up. There is no necessity 
for children to waste their time in reading rubbish; 
but the boy or girl who has a knowledge of the 
standard novelists and poets is, in my opinion, far 
better equipped to win success than the boy or girl 
who has been brought up to keep his or her eyes 
fixed on the dullest portion of the earth all the time. 


An Employer Who Likes Flattery. 


INDEPENDENT is wroth, also outspoken. “I work in 
an establishment where all my fellow-employees are, 
in my estimation, mean toadies,” he begins. He 
goes on to inform me that his employer is a gentleman 
with a number of fads. He likes to wear clothes of 
a certain cut, gloves of a particular hue, and hats 
of one shape, and no other. Also, ho is devoted to 
one, and only one, morning paper and brand of 
cigarettes. He has a lot of other little ways, but 
the foregoing will serve as samples: He does not 
in the least insist on anyone in his employ imitating 
him, but, when any of them do so, he appears to 
take it as a compliment and to be pleased. Hence, 
those whose salaries permit, try to dress in his style, 
and most of the staff subscribe to his pet paper. 
“Even the office-boy has been seen smoking one of 
the favoured brand of cigarettes,” winds up 
InpEPENDENT. “I consider all this toadying disgust- 
ing, and I have declined to participate in it. But 
my fellow-employees tell me that, if I don’t, I shall 
into the chief’s black books, and shall lose all 
my chances of getting on in the service of the firm.’’ 


Note.—A pensKnife will 


: Isn’t there a bit of exaggeration some- 
where, INDEPENDENT? Your employer may like o 
little flattery, and, after all, if cay do not imitate 
him in anything wrong, are your fellow-employees 
doing any harm? Probably, however, your employer 
is just quietly laughing at their efforts to copy him. 
If you are of any value to him, he is not likely to 
keep you back because you do not do exactly as he 
does in small things. If you are not of value to 
him, look out for a new berth. 


Football on Sundays, by Order? 

“T wave been told that it was formerly the law of 
the land that the people should play football, dance 
round the maypole, and otherwise enjoy themsclves 
on Sundays,” runs the letter of D. B. “This isn’t 
a fact, is it?” In the days of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., the mass of the people 
worked so hard that they had no time to hold meet- 
ings to ventilate their grievances except on Sundays. 
And the powers that were objected to them holding 
any such meetings. The Star Chamber ordered, 
therefore, that all sorts of games should be played 
on Sundays after church. Their idea was to keep 
the people amused, and coax them not to bother 
themselves with politics. Archbishop Laud was very 
keen on encouraging Sunday games for this reason, 
though he was a very devout man. 


Please Go in Half-an-Hour! 


Carts, of Wolverhampton, assures me that he is 
one of the most sociable men alive, and that nothing 
delights him more than for his friends to drop in 
and see him—when it is convenient. “But very often 
it happens that they come when the wife or I am 
busy,” he goes on, “and they wilh sit talking 
when we have work we wish to go on with, and are 
simply dying for them to take their departure. Yet, 
if we told them so, we should be set down as ex- 
tremely rude. Why shouldn’t it be a neral custom 
for people to be allowed to say to a ca ler, ‘I’m very 
glad to see you; please stop for half-an-hour.’ It 
need not always half-an-heur, of course; but 
that’s the idea. If it were a custom, nobody would 
be offended.’’ There is a lot of sense in 

ur notion, Cars, and it ought to work with sensi- 
bie friends. But some people are very touchy, 
you know, and, if you try your lan, you must dis- 
criminate. It would be very sad, for instance, if, 
when your wife’s rich aunt called, you grasped her 
hand effusively and said: “Delighted to see you, 
auntie! We can ny au just ten minutes!” and 
she frigidly respon that she had called to tell you 
that she thought of leaving you a handsome legacy, 
but could not possibly enter upon the discussion of 
such a matter, subject to a time limit. 


She's Very Repentant Now. 


“Ty very unhappy,” writes Gwenpoune, “and 
I’m afraid it’s my own fault. I wae engaged to 
a very nice young man, and we were both looking 
forward to a bright future. But he promised to 
make me a present on my birthday, an I knew he 
was saving up the money to buy the present. Only 
when the day came there wasn’t any present, and 
he admitted that the money was gone. He would 
not tell me what had become of it, and was very 
confused and uncomfortable when I asked him. So 
I accused him of all sorts of things, and we parted. 
Now, I have learned through a third person that my 
lover used the money to pay a fine for his brother, 
who would have been sent to prison if it had not 
been paid, and this brother had begged my lover not 
to tell me about it, as he was ashamed of me knowing 
he had been in trouble. I would give worlds to get 
my sweetheart back, but I don’t like to write and 
ask him.” You could write to your sweet- 
heart, GWENDOLINE, expressing your regret for mis- 
judging him, and giving him to understand that it 
was not the loss of the present which wounded you, 
but the refusal of his confidence. Then, I should 
think, he will do the coming back on his own. account. 
He acted-generously towards his brother, yet, as the 
money had been saved up for you, I think he should 
have told you what he had done with {t; only, of 
course, he was in a difficulty. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


Wo are abering’ pelea of £200 for the’ best serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid Wagons aes in this country, and the 
period should be that of present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to purchase any of the other stories at our usual rates 
of remuneration, and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 


Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Waesly 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story”’ on the top. left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
March 16th, 1909. . 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every cndeavour will be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whoge suggestion for a title is used. 


e 


A Question for Tommy Atkin 


“Might I ask you to tell me,” writes Privats, 
“ what a ‘scran-bag’ is? ’’ Dear, dear, what 
questions an old Editor is called on to answer! I 
believe, Private, that a ‘‘scran-bag”’ is a soldier's 
haversack; but I must confess that I do not know 
why or how the term originated. The usual penknife 
is waiting for the first soldier of His Majesty’s Army 
who sends me the information. 


Matches and Dignity. ; 


As befite his signature, Grosvenor has a high idea 
of his own dignity, especially when he appears in 
ublic. Also, he has a tender regard for the strict, 
iteral truth. And it ie the harmless, neccessary 
match which has caused his perturbation. As he pur- 
sues hig majestic way through the streets of his native 
town, he is constantly met with the demand from 

tter merchante and nondescript waifs and strays: 
“Got a match, guv’nor?” He does not like to be 
seen standing with the sons of shabbiness, so he 
answers curtly: “Nol!” But his conscience pricks 
him, because he generally has a match in his 
possession on such occasions. “It is telling a lie to 
say I have not a match when I have,’’ he winds up 
plaintively. “Yet, if I stop to explain that I have 
one and will not give it, I make myself look a fool or 
mean.” Precisely, Grosvenor. But I 
do not eee why you need refuse the request of your 
humble fellow-mortals, especially when it is for such 
a trivial thing as a match. If you do not wish to 
stop while a match is struck on your box, carry 
few vestas loose, and hand one out in response to 
each uest. Do not forget the touching ditty: 
“Don’t Us Despise a Man Because He Wears a 
Ragged Coat.” I sincerely hope you will never fall 
from the pinnacle of glorious prosperity you at present 
occupy} but you never can tell. If you came to be 
unfortunate yourself, it would be consolation to 
reflect that you had not despised those who were in 
trouble before you. 


Was He Mean? 


BremincHam has a friend, who is a working man. 

This friend has been out of work for three months, 
and he, his wife, and his two children are very badly 
off. The other day the friend was passing an empty 
house, and saw a small boy hurling stones through the 
windows, in the playful way some small boys have. 
There was a notice up, stating that a reward of ten 
shillings would be paid to anyone giving information 
leading to the apprehension of any malefactor guilty 
of this crime. BrratrncHam’s friend was in dire need 
of the money, but hesitated to get the boy into trouble. 
The boy’s father was not a rich man, but was in 
steady work. Finally, BrrmincHam persuaded his 
friend to tell the police and obtain the reward. He 
asks if I consider he did the right thing. 
Under all the circumstances I think you did, Brramine 
HAM. Of course, it would be wrong and mean to make 
a practice of getting other people into trouble and 
fined simply for one’s own profit. But in this case 
the boy was committing wilful damage, and the offence 
must have become a serious nuisance; otherwise the 
police would not have offered the reward to put 8 
stop to it. Even if your triend had not needed the 
money, it would have been his duty to do what he 
could to save another man’s property from wanton 
destruction. It isn’t as if he deliberately tempted the 
small boy to throw the stones and then betrayed him 
to the offended law. 


Uniforms. 


J. B. V. is curious touching military uniforms. He 
understands that it keeps huge factories going all 
the year round to keep the armies of the world 
supplied with uniforms, and he wants to know how 
armies managed for their uniforms when there were 
no such factories and no up-to-date facilitics for 
supplying countless uniforms?———————They _ went 
without, J. B. V. You may be surprised to learn 
that military uniforms are a comparatively recent 
institution. Not so very long ago soldiers were 
dressed anyhow. In the days of the Black Prince 
there were not even any regiments, and blue, green, 
yellow, and crimson jerkins were all mixed up to- 
gether at Poictiers. In the Civil War the Cavaliers 
dressed as they liked, and Cromwell’s soldiers wore 
the clothes they had left home in. It was only 
in the times of Marlborough that uniforms were 
first introduced into the British Army, and even 
then it was not in a cast-iron, systematic way. It 
was Napoleon who was responsible for the gaudi- 
ness of modern uniforms. He wished to make his 
soldiers look as imposing and attractive as possible, 
and spent extravagant sums on their uniforms. At 
one time, instead of the Government directly paying 
all the soldiers, it was usual to farm out a regiment 
to a colonel, to pay the colonel so much a year, and 
to leave him to find his men in pay and everything 
else. Some colonels would dress their regiments up 
magnificently to make a fine show, others were only 
anxious to do the thing as cheaply as it could be 
done. 
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FOOT RULE 


Economy. 


_will always be found in homes where Bird’s Custard Powder is — 
in daily ase. While ‘costing but a trifle, it gratifies every 
taste, even more fully than many expensive dishes. nes 
Bird’s Custard takes bat a few moments to. prepare}. 
and with Stewed, Canned or Bottled Fruits of every | 
kind, provides ac endless variety of wholesome — ; 
dishes, especially popular with male members of [f/f - -- 
the household. ~ cease f 


— 
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WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revolutionized 
footwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming obsolete. It 
i universally recognised to-day that rubker— real “rubber—is’ the correct 
iubstanze for Boot Heels. It softens the shock of walking, lasts longer than- 
leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. - oe, 


Look for the name “WOOD-MILNE” on every heel. . 


Patronised by 


H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDE 


wr GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “Ti 

THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Rea’: 
of Pearson's Weekly, 14/109. On t of P.O. for 5/é 
we will forward REOT FOL er 28 AY 

our address one of our TIAL LESS 
WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 


An Historic House 


ESTABLISHED IN .THE REICH OF KING GEORCE Il. 


HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out 


W of curiosity. You’re experimenting. When you 
buy Fry’s Pure- Concentrated Cocoa you are 


upholding the judgment of several generations of 
English men and English women, who lived through the 
most strenuous times of our island history. For nearly 
a century before Wellington won Waterloo, before Nelson 
gained for us the freedom of the seas, 


Frys 
COCOAS ano _ EO eae 
CHOCOLATES | |[=2ssiia ee 

. QUILTS! QUILTS! 


20,000 Real Odourle:;; 


LAR OUGH 

wary ey og Carpets will '> 
cent out as ample Carpets, thus showing 
identical quality we do supply in allsizes. T 
are made of material equal to wool, and lei & 
sy eciality of our own, can only te cbtaincd d: 
from our looms, thus saving the |! 


P \. 
OVEE 400,000 SOLD DURING 1! 
PAST TWELVE MONTLS. M-: 
. willingly returned. if rot ayj1o. ° 
» Thousends. of “Repeat Orders end Lie 
. solicited Testimonials received. 
ei ; 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN A\vaY: 


> ery we eha’l A” 
_LUTELY GIVE AWAY avery ).er 
Rog to oh, or we will err: 
. Carpets.and TWO RUGS for lu- 


were used in English homes. There’s no experimenting 


+] vs 
with Fry’s. The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
ree . COMTAININO— Oriental Wadded Quiits. 
a Superb lity Cream Whitney Blankets, soft 4 
Manufacturers of > warm and comfortable, Sin, by 72in., Beautitaly whipped 9 7e be tienen of ot Bie Carringe hg Aol 
- Quilts are womtertel samples of modern toxary. i. on ese 


@ Homespun Meather-Coloured Blankets, s most Batee: ty and artisti . eat 
uasfal blanket, size Sin. by 70in., bordered. Patent Purinea down. Ventilated. to insure heal!” 


durable and 
@ Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, |: con ae. 

warm, soft, comf 1 erb Down 
cased, 7 lortable, well-Gnished and we will present FREE to the purchaser eith 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
to the 


Royal Houses 
' of 


F ° . 
England and Spain 
by Special Warrants 
of Appointment. 


‘ . 7 nificent Tea Cosy or Pillow; or ry of Twe. 
2 Cream - Col Warm, Fine Quality Ori! we will present Four Gifts, PRE: PRESENTAT! 
‘Al#6 an Extra Specia! Gift this week with oooh Qui Re 


Blankets, soft as wash well aud utiful finish, = 
nee pamely, One of oy id inches.” Very etrorg, equal (0 >: 
All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. Pilver 18 ppearanice and rear, well ‘an 5 a ij 
: Mask, Bird, and other des! OTE.—With every Y- 
Money ‘returned ia full if not fully satisfied. Free Presents. toccy wilingly revurned. 
Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, £ 
Post Free if, when writing, you mention “ Pearson's Weekly,” 14/1/1909, Address— 
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& Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WS 
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